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of the back. At.all events, 
there are certain considera- 


which fall prominence has 
been by no means given. 
And, although reflection 
comes late in the day, it 
may not be without prac- 
tical value. 

No competent person will 
question the truth of the 


country ought to be under 
the direct control of the 


H's 


lution, more signal than the 
world has heretofore displayed, 
in the physical command exerted by man over 
nature. It was not accordant with our political 
instincts to call upon the Government of the 
country to experiment on the motive power 
which, more than forty years ago, was so un- 
expectedly shown to be applicable to locomotion, 
by land and by sea. Private enterprise, as in 
the case of the preceding great invention of the 
machinery for textile fabrics, seized on the new 
birth, as the source of private wealth. We are 
neither lamenting nor admiring the fact,—we 
only recal it. But when from the condition of 
experiment the locomotive advanced to that of 
experience; when it became evident to the fore- 
seeing that the traffic of the future must be 
propelied by steam; a responsibility of an 
entirely new nature devolved upon the Govern. 
ments of the day. It was, unfortunately, 
entirely ignored by English, although it was 
recognised, by foreign, statesmen. After the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway had proved 
what the roads of the future would resemble, it 
was blindness the most inexcusable to throw the 
control of those new roads to be the sport of 
private} speculation. It was not needful, in 
order that the nation might ultimately derive 
the fall benefit from the new invention, for the 
Government to make the iron highways. The 
formal assent of the Legislature ‘was required 
in each instance. The promoters of a railway 
were powerless without they obtained sweeping 
and summary powers,—powers enabling them 
to eject any Englishman from his traditional 
and hereditary castle, if it stood in the way of 
their line. For this exceptional legislation 
something should have been demanded in return 
beyond the general tacit engagement, so to lay 
out a large sum of money as (in the expectation 
of the subscribers) to secure the best return, 


the money raised before 1845 for ‘our English 
railways would have been as freely forthcoming 
for a lease of ninety-nine years, as for the 
Cession in perpetuity, improvidently sanctioned 


tions ‘bearing on the case to | i 





Tt may be said that itis of no use to cry over | Post-office would demand mail trains, for which 
spilt milk. Had we been provident, with even | it is now too economical to pay. Supposing no 
the most ordinary foresight, we should by this | disjointment whatever to ensue,—supposing the 
time have ‘been half-way advanced towards aj excellence of the management which charac. 
natural ‘solution of ‘the ‘railway question. Our | terises the one successful administration con- 
grandchildren, at all events, would have seen the | ducted by the Government,—the simple routine 
Government of the eountry placed in fall control | of the Pest-office,—to attach to the rule of the 
of ite internal communiations, and that without | First Commissioner of Railways (and that 
being weighted by any increase of the National | without any seandal as to accountability) —at 
Debt. It would then have been possible at the ‘whose cost would all these incompatible reforms 
same time to increase the efficiency of the| be effected? We should either have to listen 










Let us see, for a moment, what such a pre- | tion to such reforms as are possible, to such im. 
posal demands. The railway capital of the| provementsas are only too loudly demanded. We 
country is stated at 553,000,000I. sterling; the |.are not yet in a position to double the National 
return for which expenditure is a gross annual} Debt by a ‘stroke of the pen, and to place a 
revenue, which, for 1871, was hard upon 49/| patronage to the extent of twenty-five millions a 
millions of money. It has been attempted to} year at the disposal of Her Majesty's ministers ; 
diminish the serious magnitude of these figures} with the sure alternative of either public dis- 
by dividing the stock into debenture, preference, | content, or increase of taxation. 

and ordinary. In face, however, of any transfer} We have referred to the question of patronage 
to the State, such a difference would vanish. | It is one that is sufficiently grave. In extent it 
The debenture-holder who is now content with | is enormous. The expenditure of our railway 
his mortgage on the line he has selected, would | companies at the present time amounts to nearly 
only part with that special security on the/| half a million sterling per week. It is steadily 
general security of the public faith. All the/| on the increase; and it must continue to increase 
great financial operations of recent times have|as branches and extensions are carried ont, so 
recognised the primary importance of simplicity. | long as the internal traffic of the country pos- 
The various loans obtained by the State are most sesses a healthy vitality. This outlay mainly 
manageable, for all parties, when consolidated-| consists of two items, namely, the payment of 
Thus we can only regard the State as the pos-| wages and salaries, and the purchase of stores 
sible purchaser of the railways by means of an} We neither affect any extravagant purism, on 
imerease of the consolidated debt to the amount | the subject of Government patronage, nor assume 
of the displaced capital. that all men are rogues, and that all legislation 
The present average distribution of interest | ought to be framed with a special relation to 
and dividend on our railways is at the rate of a| that ethical view. But, on the other hand, it is 
little more than 46 per cent. on the capital,| wise toavoid temptation. We are not unaware 
The tendency of any improvement in the traffic| of the peculiar relations which are thought to 
is to increase the dividend of the original share- | exist between theconstituencies of the great towns 
holders’; the debenture-holders and preference | that depend for their prosperity on the presence 
shareholders being fully satisfied (on the ave- | of the national arsenals and dockyards, and their 
rage) already. To capitalise, at 3 per cent., the| Parliamentary representatives. To place the 
stock of the railway companies, so as to arrive | entire railway expenditure of the country in the 
at a par value of 46 per cent. would require | hands of the Administration would be a long 
846 millions of Consols, ‘or, in round figures, | step towards making a Government borough of 
the doubling of the National Debt. But the/ every important railway centre. The number of 
shareholders would have their voice in the| the direct employdés of the State would be enor- 
matter. They would not assent to a calculation | mously increased. The advantages to be derived 
on so low a basis. The increase would be matter | from Government contracts would be extended 
of debate and of contest ; for which our figure|to every class of supply, and to every class of 
of 846 millions would be the starting-point, and | tradesmen. When we see what an unprecedented 
the minimum. amount of public corruption is fostered by the 
To cover the interest on this new debt, the | hyper-free institations of America, we shall do 
Government would look to the annual intake of | well to watch with the utmost jealousy against 
49 millions. But what would be the position of | anything that may tend to throw a large increase 
the new department? To say nothing of the/ of patronage into the hands of any department 
enormous and demoralising patronage that would | of the Administration. 

thus be created; to say nothing of the great} Nor are the questions which continually press 
difficulty of balancing the rival interests of | for solution as to the rival interests of different 
different districts; of the immense responsi-| localities, among the least thorny of the conse- 
bility of deciding on conflicting claims for | quences that would attend on the unification of 
accommodation and for extension, of the rise in| railway administrative power. In this respect, 
price that would follow when one great neces-|at least, we now possess many of the advan- 
sitous purchaser took the place of numerous | tages of free competition. When two or more 
competing purchasers in local districts, let us | companies engage in some obstinate struggle for 
see what is expected from the new arrangement. | traffic, indeed, the public, which at first seems to 
Everything would be expected, and that at| be the gainer, proves ultimately to be not only 
once. Better service, cheaper service, dearer| the paymaster, but a heavy loser. These con- 
service; economy and liberality; retrenchment | tests, however, are becoming more and more 
and increased remuneration. All would be| things of the past; and the public now, as @ 
demanded together. It would be like the/rule, are more likely to suffer by the combina- 
household of servants counselled by Swift. The| tion of different lines than by their undae com. 
public would demand more numerous trains, | petition. Bat the healthy influence of compe. 
better carriages, greater speed, fewer stops, more | tition remains. It is chiefly with regard to the 
stopping-places, and lower fares. The railwsy| opening up of mining, coal, and motalliferous 
staff would demand better pay, certitude of en-/| districts that we now speak. The mine and the 





by Parliament. 





gagement, and pensions when past work. The railway are integral parts of the same system. 
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They are functions of one another. The opening 
of a new mine, if geology point out that it is 
likely to be productive, will in many cases be 
advantageous or otherwise, in proportion to the 
railway facility given for the sending the pro- 
duce to market. No branch, no mine. In our 
present condition, each great railway system is 
directly interested in encouraging a new in- 
dustry within its district. A new colliery means 
a revenue of so mucha year; and it is worth 
while to lay down so many miles of railway to 
earn this. The directors of lines in Yorkshire 
will not hesitate to take such a step, in order to 
open a new coal district, because a new enter- 
prise in Wales promises to supply the London 
market on somewhat more advantageous terms. 
But if the whole management were under one 
central control, the principle of extensions 
would be altogether altered. Local advantage 
would always be postponed to general, or cen- 
tral, advantage. If a particular traffic were 
found to be the most remunerative, it would be 
the inclination, and we may even say the duty, 
of the new executive, to encourage that traffic 
to the uttermost, and to di any compe- 
tition that would interfere with it. It is easy 
to see how this would tell. For we must assume 
that the new railway government would attempt 
to do its duty to the country by the most 
economical and lucrative management of its own 
special service. On any other supposition, men 
being what they are in the present year of grace, 
confusion would become absolutely rampant. If 
we fancy the controller of our internal communi- 
cations attempting to decide, not what was best 
for railway purposes, but what was best for 
general purposes, we should arrive at an indus- 
trial Utopia such as has never yet been even 
ironically sketched. Just as we see that 
doctrinnaire views as to educating the country 
farmers and other local dignitaries wp to the 
level of discharging the duties of sanitary 
authorities has entirely checked the progress of 
sanitary reform, so should we, at any moment, 
be exposed to the wildest innovations on our 
system of traffic, for political or quasi-political 
purposes. We should be called on to make lines, 
not because there was much traffic, but because 
there was none; not because there was an 
industry that needed outlet, but because there 
was an absence of industry, and it was thought 
that the creation of an outlet would tend to 
produce an industry. Let no one tell us that 
this isan imaginary case. It would be impossible 
for so great a power and patronage as that which 
would devolve on a Central Railway authority 
to be disconnected, in the present condition of 
Parliamentary government of England, from 
political and party objects. We know that there 
are men who entertain the most unpractical and 
visionary views as to the control of labour and 
the development of national wealth. It would 
be a hope more sanguine than any experience 
warrants us in entertaining to think that nosuch 
rash hand would ever grasp the reins of adminis- 
tration. The fact that railways would, by a 
central power, be used for other than railway 
purposes, is a danger so imminent that it may 
almost be spoken of ascertain. It would not 
be more inexcusable than the actual fact that 
sanitary measures are now regulated on other 
than sanitary principles. 

Then would arise the question,—What is the 
proper principle on which the traffic of the 
country should be conducted? It must be con- 
fessed that this question has, for the last forty 
years, been altogether unanswered. Strictly 
speaking, we have been engaged, during that 
time, in experimenting upon the subject. But 
our experiments have not been those of the 
laboratory or of the lecture-room. They have 
been eminently practical. They have been 
controlled and directed by the growing require- 
ments of the country. Commencing with the 
least possible deviation from the old habits of 
the stage-coach and the common carriers’ traffic, 
the modifications demanded by the increasing 
circulation of passengers and of goods have to a 
great extent developed themselves. The gauge 
of 4 ft. 8} in. was determined by the simple 
expedient of measuring the width between the 
wheels of a mail coach. When the first section 
of the London and Birmingham Railway was 
opened the passengers were actually booked as 
by the old stages,—their names inscribed in a 
great folio volume, and the counterfoils torn out 
and handed to them. Almost the only con- 
sciously introduced novelty, in those early days, 
was, that at the Manchester Station the trains 
were started by the signal of atrumpet. That 
stirring note was soon silenced by the whistle, 
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Now, as long as we go on on the same plan, 
introducing, here and there, improvements which 
take root and spread only when they prove to be 
really serviceable, we may get along with some 
comfort. But the idea of transfering the whole 
control to the State, of centralising the administra- 
tion, is hardly consistent with this empirical 
experience. If we only goon as we have hitherto 
done, cui bono the change? The need of some 
reform is implied by the very proposal. In 
what direction is it to be sought? Are we to 
look upon the national railways as a great source 
of national revenue, and as a means of lightening 
taxation? That they might have thus served, 
had we possessed the smallest amount of legisla- 
tive forethought, we have already shown. But 
with a large revenue to be provided, how is this 
to be done? If experiment be made in the way 
of developing traffic by lowering fares, we shall 
enter on a transition period which no prudent 
minister would dare to face, whatever might be 
his opinion as to the ultimate result. If we seek 
to economise,—to restrict the number of trains, 
and the destructive speed of many of them, 
universal outcry will ensue. All those experi- 
ments, trials, partial blunders, and general im- 
provements which are now in constant progress, 
bit by bit, would either be exaggerated to 
dangerous magnitude, or rendered altogether 
impracticable, by central governmental ad- 
ministration. 

It will be observed that the opinion of all 
those persons who are most familiar with the 
actual conduct of the railway system concurs, 
more or less fully, with the views which we have 
above expressed. Nor let it be said that these 
men are blinded or biassed by self-interest. The 
contrary is the case. A man who possesses the 
ability and experience displayed by some of the 
chief officers of our great railway systems would 
be rather the gainer than the loser by the 
transfer of the line to the State. A heavy 
weight of responsibility,—the responsibility of 
earning a dividend for clamorous shareholders,— 
would be taken off his shoulders. His social 
status would be raised by the acknowledgment 
of his position as a public officer. If his actual 
salary was not increased,—and as to this, the 
principle of yearly increase would almost cer- 
tainly be applied,—he would, at least, be sure of 
a retiring pension. When a man who knows 
what railway management means, and who 
would personally gain by a change of masters, 
tells us that a scheme is bad, he is entitled to 
respectful attention. 

Let our readers, then, decline to attribute to 
the discussion of the question of the State pur- 
chase of railways, as a whole, any practical 
value. As to the railways of Ireland we now 
express no opinion. Exceptional circumstances 
may or may not exist, rendering action proper in 
part that is improper as a whole. We cannot 
now retrieve our past improvidence in granting 
perpetual rights to railway companies, by the 
present folly of doubling the National Debt, in 
order to convert private into public property. 
We cannot suddenly transfer to the care of a 
public Board, and to the arena of political 
jobbery, the control of numerous and highly- 
organised services, that spend among them half 
a million sterling per week. We cannot check 
the wholesome emulation of our different mining 
and manufacturing districts, by committing the 
decision of the great question of local extension 
to the sole arbitrament of a tribunal which must 
either decide such matters on the sole ground of 
the relative magnitude of the net revenue to be 
earned, or be guided by theoretic views which 
may lead to the wildest pranks. That we may 
do much to improve our railway administration 
there is nodoubt. That in every fresh Act of 
Parliament on the subject the interests of the 
State should be borne in mind, we venture to 
urge. But it is only throwing dust in the eyes 
of the real advocates of railway reform to raise 
the “bogus” question of the purchase of the 
lines by the State. 








Art-Union of London.—The general meetin 
of the members will be held in the Royal Adelphi 
Theatre, on Tuesday, April 29th, at half-past 
eleven, for the purpose of receiving the Council’s 
report, and for the distribution of the amount 
subscribed for the purchase of works of art. 
We shall give a full account of the proceedings, 
as we have done for many years. In fact, a 
complete series of the reports annually pre- 
sented to the subscribers can be found together 
only in our volumes. 
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MORE OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
OCTOGENARIAN ARCHITECT. 


We have pleasure in noticing the appearance 
of the second volume of Mr. Taylor’s auto. 
biography. In this section of his reminiscences 
he treats of many of the same Continental 
buildings described in the first volume, which he 
re-visited in the company of his third wife, in 
1856. Towards the close of his labours he 
lingers in the English cathedrals, giving par- 
ticulars of eighteen of them, most of which he 
re-inspected, between 1865 and 1868, in the 
company of his fourth wife. A considerable 
number of the valuable illustrations are plates 
taken from his own books, first published more 
than half a century ago. The plans, views, 
maps, and details, with which he illustrated his 
remarks on Rome and her ancient buildings to 
the members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, at the commencement of the month, 
are here likewise reproduced. Altogether the 
work of the character of a portfolio 
full of sketches, which are occasionally minutely 
explained, but more frequently only briefly 
alluded to in letters which careful friends have 
preserved for him. The drawings are none the 
less acceptable because we have seen them 
before ; nor are the letters less readable because 
they are more chatty than more laboured pro- 
ductions would be. : 

“Only think,” he wrote from Pisa to his friend 
Cresy, who was his partner in the production of 
the “ Architectural Antiquities of Rome,” the 
“ Medieval Buildings of Pisa,” and “Revived 
Architecture of Italy,” “only think of my 
sitting down to write you from this dear old 
place again! We arrived here yesterday after. 
noon about three, en route for Leghorn, where 
we have taken berths on board the Amsterdam 
for Civita Vecchia. To-morrow, Wednesday, at 
four, we go on board. We started at once to 
the cathedral, to see it before dark, and soon 
after entering were accosted, as usual, by the 
guardians, to know if we wanted to have the 
Belle Cose explained. ‘ How long have you 
been custode here?’ said I. ‘ Above thirty-five 
years,’ said he. ‘What is your name?’ said I. 
He saw in a moment,—‘ Edoardo; the same that 
it was when I assisted your excellency in taking 
the plans, which we prize so much, and of which 
I have copies at home ;’ and calling a youth, de- 
sired him to go home and fetch the Signor Taylor’s 
works. When they came I found they were 
copies of our plans, sections, &c., of nearly all 
the buildings, engraved here, with our names and 
English dimensions attached.” And, consider. 
ing that nearly forty years had elapsed between 
the two visits, we cannot blame the octogenarian 
for recording the recognition. 

Only in a letter, too, are we likely to find such 
amusing gossip as the remarks upon the busts 
and statues in the collection of the Marquis 
Campana :— Among the statues are Seneca, to 
the life ; Demosthenes, seated,—the likeness to 
the standing one at the Vatican stamps it 
true; Augustus Cwesar, speaking ; Sylla, a noble 
statue; Vespasian, living; Titus, dumpy, but 
expressive ; an excellent likeness of our friend 
Donaldson ; Nero, a bust,—seems not so bad as he 
was; the Muses, nine beautiful statues, about 
6 ft. high, each most expressively given, and all 
in excellent preservation ;’—or as the descrip- 
tions of some of the sights, or as some of the 
confidential admissions of tricks upon travellers, 
in the way of extortionate charges. 

But to give some idea of the ground traversed 
in this volame, we must mention that Mr. 
Taylor journeyed, in 1850, first to Genoa, whence, 
after a stay of three months, he passed on vid 
Venice, Verona, Vicenza, Mantua, Modena, and 
Bologna, to Florence, where he stayed three 
months. Pisa next attracted him. Then he 
made a long stay in Rome. Perugia furnished 
sufficient attractions to detain him for four 
months, and then he returned to Rome by 
Arezzo, Monte Pulciano, Chiusi, Siena, Orvieto, 
Monte Fiascone, Viterbo, and Sutri. After this 
he saw Siena, Volterra, then Pisa, and Florence 
again. In this wide field, of course, he viewed 
many objects of genuine interest, and of various 


& | departments of art. He gives prominence now 


to minute details of the Etruscan tombs of the 
Tarquins and Volunni, now to the architectural 
antiquities of Perugia, now to the wedding.-ring 
of the Virgin, or to the painting by St. Luke, or 
to the pictures of Perugino, and, successively, 
to other things as diverse. In Rome, as well as 





* The Autobiography of an Octogenarian Architect. 
By Geo Ledwell Taylor. Vol. If, London: Long- 
mans & Co, Margate: T, H. Keble. | 
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old ground revisited, the newest discoveries are 
discussed, and the name of one temple altered 
igre on the subject. This 
Jupiter Stator, which Mr. 
Taylor allows must now be considered to be the 
Temple of the Dioscuri. As we cannot trace all 
his movements, we will follow him first to the 
tombs of the Tarquins and Volunni, and then 
glance at the wedding-ring of the Virgin; and 
at one, at least, of the paintings of Perngino. 
Cerevetri, the modern representative of the 
ancient Czre, stands on the site of the citadel or 
keep. “It is,” explains Mr. Taylor, “ a hetero. 
heaped on the solid rock, 


to suit the newest 
last is the temple 


geneous mass of stuff, 


: city—sq 
tuffo, which served originally 


houses, all standing up as a sort of 


very carefully. 


elaborately carved, and 
workmanship, 


are figured. 


The ring shown as the wedding-ring of the 
is formed of 
onyx. And with his mind full of Etruscan 
relics, it is, perhaps, no wonder that Mr. Taylor 
pronounced it to be of Etruscan workmanship. 
The little casket in which it is keptis in the form 
of a small silver and gold temple, in three stories. 
The ring hangs in the upper story, the sides of 
which are pieces of crystal about 10 in. square. 
— repeats the statement that it was de- 

y Pietro Peragino, and executed by Ben- 


Virgin, in the Cathedral, Perugia, 


Mr. T 
signed 
venuto Cellini, 


This is the story told of the painting of the 
Adoration of the i, executed by Perugino for 
the Confraternita of Sta. Maria dei Bianchi :— 


‘“ He asked for this picture 200 florins, but said 


that as a townsman he would accept 100, and 
that was reduced to 75. 
written on the occasion are preserved, and are 
curious specimens of phy. He was to 
‘have 25 florins at first, and the rest by 25 annually, 
and requests a mule and a guide to be sent for 
him to Perugia, when he would bring his traps 


for the walls, now 
mixed in with irregular construction of modern 
lis.’’ 
In the ancient city is a street of tombs, a mile 
long, which tombs are hewn out of the solid 
rock. In this place Mr. Taylor went to work, 
taking plans and sections. The tomb of the 
Tarquins is a chamber, about 35 ft. square, with 
two pillars in the centre. In the walls are re- 
cesses for the dead. There are numerous in- 
scriptions painted in red and black, among which 
the name of Tarquin may be counted in thirty- 
four places. The tomb of the Volanni lies about 
two miles from Rome. Although one woodcut 
serves for a delineation of the last resting. 
place of the Tarquins, there are three plates 
filled with particulars of this chamber and its 
contents. These are taken from the works of 
Count Giancarlo Conestabile. We are shown a 
cell with nine others opening out of it. In one 
of the smaller cells are several recumbent figures, 
and in the centre of the ceiling is an enormous 
gorgon’s head. In the central chamber there 
are other sculptures, which are also illustrated 
“It must be borne in mind,” 
points out this ardent admirer of Etruscan 
remains, “that this beautiful sepulchre is wholly 
cut out of a solid mass of tufo, the sides being 
ili recessed in 
panels, deeply sunk with sculptured heads of fine 
It is altogether wonderful !” 
Since this tomb was discovered, in 1840, several 
others have been opened, and seventeen of them 


The letters that were 
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English art. 


readily be found in the growth of picture. 
possess specimens of it. A salu 


victories of peace. 


consisting of s 


this very cleverly-described Even now, 


the peasant’s cart that followed the ambulance 
wagon with a supplemental load of the suffering 


and the dying, may be carrying roots or seeds 
that have grown and ripened on the trodden 
ground; and corn will have waved again over 
hidden graves, and fresh turf covered some of 
those who helped to send strong men to early 


and commence atonce. The mule was sent, and | regt, 


the picture painted, but the cash does not appear 
to have been forthcoming as it ought, as when it 
was nearly finished he placed a number of P.s at 
the bottom. The monk who held the purse, re- 
quiring to know the meaning of these P.s, after 
some time Pietro intimated it to him, thus,— 
“Pietro, Perugino, Pittore, Pinxit, Pro, Poco, 
Prezzo, Prete, Porco, Poltrone, Pagami, Presto.” * 
This brought the money, and the P.s were struck 
out. The painting assigned to St. Luke, which 
represents a Madonna and Child, and is preserved 
in the cathedral at Orvieto, Mr. Taylor dismisses 
as Greek, “ very early and fine.” The best value 
of the work, however, will be found in the re- 
production of the handsome illustrations of the 
antiquities of Rome, executed on his first visit, 
the plans showing the relative sizes of the chief 
foreign and English cathedrals, the street show- 
ing &@ comparison between ancient temples and 
‘cathedrals, and another giving the comparative 
sizes by plans and sections, of the domes of the 
Pantheon, Santa Maria del Fiore, St. Peter’s, St. 
Paul’s, and the Mosque of St. Sophia. These 
are of lasting interest. The advanced age of the 





* Pietro 


Perugino, painter, painted, for little profit. 
Priest, pig, scoundrel, pay me q ickly, 


M. A. Anker’s “Swiss Peasants attending 
Wounded Soldiers of Bourbaki’s Division” 
(172) have equal claims with any officers of the 
red cross to be considered earnest in their com. 
passionate care for the wretched fugitives who, 
ill, desperate, or half dead already from famine, 
seem but to have asked leave to lie down and 
die in peace ; but the kind-hearted ceuntry folk 
will do more for them than grant such leave as 
that: they bring them warm soup or coffee; 
dress their wounds, and help them to such 
warmth and comfort as their means will allow, 
and watch their guests with the quiet, inquisi- 
tiveness a wish to do the very best for them 
they can would engender. Subjects like these 
require the finest and simplest apprehension of 
them to avoid, what is so wrongly termed, 
theatrical effectiveness; this effectiveness being 
most effective when actors seem not to be acting 
Mr. Irving would not be so likely to be 


author, with the old experience it yields, the 
peculiar fact that the labours of his youth were 
likely to be “clean forgotten,” as the very title 
of his work on Rome was chosen to designate 
new one on the same subject, and his gallant 
industry, are not without theirclaim. Nothing 
daunted, after fifty years, he is about to bring 
out a new edition of his work on Rome. The 
cost of the scaffolding and excavations for the 
views and measurements, and of the engravings, 
entitle it, he thinks, to further consideration, and 
he is not without hope of its finding an extended 
sphere of usefulness. He wishes to contribute 
to the welfare of his fellows, and to disseminate 
the information he has acquired will, he believes, 
be one way of doing so. We heartily wish him 


Tue twentieth annual exhibition of pictures 
by artists of the Continental schools quite satis. 
factorily continues the course of acquaintance 
that the stay-at-home Londoner has had the 
means of acquiring season after season ; and, so 
far as opportunity can assist such knowledge, 
foreign art production is nearly as well known, 
or better, than half a century ago could be said 
to be the case in reference to what then con- 
stituted the representation of contemporary 


Now all things are changed; and if an illustra- 
tion of the rapidity and certainty with which 
supply attends demand were asked for, it might 
inting 
as a business, and the progress of the desire to 
check upon 
mediocrity and inferiority passing for something 
of higher worth is helped very much by the 
friendly intercourse of all nations; for the best 
of what the world can provide will havea chance 
of being recognised everywhere presently, and 
honestly-obtained precedence be amongst the 


It may be taken for granted in the meantime, 
however, that when a French picture is selected 
to be honoured with even a second medal in the 
Salon, the right to the distinction would imply 
unquestionable excellence; and M. E. Castres 
proves this right in the admirable naturalness 
of his impressive scene from the late war’s drama. 
“The Red Cross Ambulance” (71) is an unexag- 
gerated record of the attempt humanity made 
to alleviate the misery of battle’s victims, and 
it will remain one of the mementoes to tell of 
the trying year for Fratice, 1870; for France 
will be likely to forget it soon. The cortége, 
and others who ministered 
the aid of the red cross to the maimed, the sick, 
and the wounded ; the very horses as they slowly 
plod through the deep snow, seem conscious alike 
of their duty and its responsibility ; sky aspect, 
and the monotonous white dreariness of flat 
country, all help to emphasize the pathos of 


such sorrow as the price of victory often makes 
only an unequal share of disaster ; and no better 
delineators to point the moral and adorn the 
tale of such results need be desired than MM. 
Castres and Anker, who have contributed two of 
the most remarkable pictures here, where all 
are more or less remarkable. 

M. R. Wylie’s Brittany witch - wife “La 
Sorciére Bretonne” (18), charming to health a 
fever-stricken child, is the principal figure in a 
cleverly-arranged and brilliantly-lighted com- 
position. Picturesque dresses pleasantly varied 
by colour and apt character-painting, make this 
a notable work. More sombre and more truth. 
ful-looking, M. Jules Breton’s peasants—a young 
girl knitting, and a life-sized, half-length study 
of a man bearing a lighted taper, are conspi- 
cuous, as well from the mastery over brush 
and pigment as for the sentiment they convey 
(31, 123). M. W. Bouguerean’s “ Passing 
Thought’ (128) illumines one of the sweetest 
and most interesting of faces ; and an exquisitely 
rendered edition of the volumes of mother’s love 
for her child, “The Sleep of Infancy” (14), 
shows the extreme care for thorough finish with 
which he idealizes even refined nature. Com- 
pleteness, and a method of enunciating meaning 
enough with what would be shallow sources of it 
for less scientific draught, is the dominant charac- 
teristic of a numerous class in the Continental 
schools; but only the better members of it 
are best known at the French Gallery. 

Judging from the wide field for selection open 
to those whose business or pleasure it may be to 
collect pictures for public exhibition or for 
private enjoyment, it would appear to be a far 
easier matter to succeed in satisfying them- 
selves or others whom they would satisfy than 
really is the case, and though it would be as 
lamentable to contemplate that the general 
excellence pervading the Continental pictures 
now gracing the walls here entailed thrice their 
number of rejected ones, it would be as silly to 
class them with average specimens of foreign 
productions, leaving it to be thought that we 
had but the sample of a large provision. 
English appreciation of what is really admirable 
in art, as in anything else, has its own winning 
way of showing it and securing reciprocity ; 
and whilst good taste is so carefully and justi 
administered to, few can differ from the wi 
that there should not remain one good artist 
foreign in Britain; and that the Continental 
schools should teach some of their best learning 
to our own learners. 

It is only now and then that a more directly 
attractive French and Belgian exhibition has 
been offered by the managers, when some two or 
three renowned masterpieces have been included 
to focus interest ; seldom, if ever, a more agree- 
able and convincing display of exquisite work. 
manship,—though often bestowed in elaborately 
setting forth the simplest fact with no object, 
putting aside the opportunity it gives of showing 
the means that have no other end but to show 
the means,—than this anniversary of it 
presents. 

M. J. Tissot affords very delightful evidence 
in proof of how little beyond consummate 
executive skill and the refinement with which he 
treats modern custom and costume, is necessary 
to him for making a picture. In “Safe to 
Win” (1) a handsome brunette is improving her 
aim with the pistol. M. L. Goupil’s lady seated 
at “The Déjeiner” (28), with fruit and flowers 
introduced by M. De Noter; “La Blonde en 
Blen” (84) and “La Gantiére” (93), by M. 
J. E. Saintin; “The Mirror” (189), by M. P. 
C. Comte ; and “ The Pearl Suite” (232), by M. 
F. Willems, also owe everything that recom- 
mends them to the pitch of finish they reach 
and the absence of common-place vulgarity that 
this particular dependence on mere represen- 
tation,—only too common with those who are 
cleverest with it even,—is apt to be attended by 
when followed and imitated by less practised 
hands, guided by none of such innate taste as 
saves it from becoming intolerably annoying or 
insipid. 

M. Meissonier confers as much honour as he 
takes when he is compared with any of the 
other best masters whom he may resemble in 
style, and his sketches would intimate that his 
wonderfully manipulated picture cost him less 
ient labour and time than would naturally be 













































remembered and spoken of time hence as one of | patien 


the most finished and powerful of actors, did he 
not make us forget that he is so now. 

Souvenirs of war could take no better form 
than such as brings into the foreground its 
saddening results; glory and profit enough 
accrue to the victor to salve over to some degree 


supposed from their thorough perfection. Some 
a studies of cavaliers and soldiers, 
buildings and landscape, betoken this, as cer- 
tainly as in such an example as he contributes 
with them to this year’s exhibition, “ The 
Traveller” (63). The freshness and vitality so 
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and, after wetting his lips with the coffee 
cognac near, for his refreshment, tell us 
only a tithe of what he knows. He is an emissary 
of Fouché, perhaps? or a Pollaky of the period ? 
or bent on a mission of his own, he is 
extremely provoking, not to say any more than 
that one of the best attributes of a picture is to 
entice thought and invite speculation. 

M. Gérdme’s “Slave Merchant” (46) is a 
very inconspicuous figure amongst his mer- 
chandise. In the row of female slaves “ for 
gale,” may be seen the great study,—reduced 
in size,—that astonished some visitors to the 
Royal Academy the year before last. There are 
few who can compete with M. Géréme, his 
drawing is so unexceptionable that even French- 
men may wonder at it; and it is only by virtue 
of knowledge that the knowledge of virtue is 
saved from feeling outraged in fact; and that is 
the naked truth. 

Mr. A. Stevens seems to play with colonr, 
now, like a lion satiated with his food. 
“Presents from Japan” (55) indicates his own 
obligation rather than much on the part of the 
lady who takes count, if the catalogue be correct. 
There is no jar in the harmony, yet the harmony 
is that of a fine Japanese jar, and this would 
promise very fine quality. A sulphur-coloured 

md of beautifully painted curtain and 
stuffed chair tagged with just so much of blue 
as would serve to make a cerulean dressing- 
gown not a strange thing that gold embroidery 
should help to make preciously singular: auburn 
hair, with a rather stronger inclination than, 
perhaps, the lady would pardon a specification 
of ; brilliant complexion and lovely hands (the 
lady never thought of quarrelling!), polar-bear- 
skin with a very vermilion lining, are the quiet 
surroundings of a polished case of what in the 
world Ja; knows best! Colour, such colour! 
“Cherry Ripe” (22); melodious refrain, re- 
dounding always to the credit of a Vestris! and 
now but to point the value of a vestment : green, 
too, beyond all applicableness! As exercises of 
the resources of the palette, both the lessons are 
very convincing of the teacher’s capability. 

M. E. Frére’s “Careful Penman ” (37) is very 
pretty and nice; “A Word in Time” (11) to 
save a fellow schoolboy from an impending 
thrashing, is theme enough for M. J. Geertz to 
dissertate very forcibly on the effects of antici- 
pation: the threatened martyr to a disbelief in 
the worth of words, and a strong belief in the 
force of cruel stripes, as he rubs the worst worn 
patch on his trousers, may be said to exhibit 
some feeling. 

“The Fortune Teller” (15), by Sig. C. 
Maccari; “Street Fountain, Rome” (57), by 
M. L. Bonnat ; “‘A Franc-Tireur” (66), by M. E. B. 
Bellecour; “The Cardinal” (67), by M. J. G. 
Vibert, a choice little bit, that reminds one of 
M. F. Heilbuth’s supremacy in dealing with the 
same ges; “Afternoon on the Pincian 
Hill, Rome” (125), touched in with all his accus- 
temed skill and sense of bright, clearcolour, and 
the funny view he takes of cardinals’ virtues 
generally, call for attention. 

“The Arab Sentinel” (79), by M. C. Bargue, 
a very neatly.done and well-considered study ; 
“The Armourer” (109), by M. A. Fabei; 
‘Rotten-row in June” (120), a clever 
sketch, by M. J. Max Claude; “The oir” 

wey! be Sag me Nettes ; A Love Token ” (195), 
by M. P. Koch; and “ Still Life” (195), by 
M. F. Clouet, are also to be noted. 

M. Fortuny isin some respects immensely over- 
rated. His “Critical Toreador” (43) has such 
feet as in their bulgy spread give no footing to 
the belief that drawing can be one of M. For- 


By 


John Phillip’s later work, he would have painted 
(iss) better “The Bull-fighter’s Salute” 

M.C. Bisschop paints very powerfully. “The 
Sexton’s Daughter,” who must have doubled 


parts and done sacristan’s daughter too, for here 
she is cleaning charch-plate, and looks something 
more than her catalogue title implies, is a very 
moot subject for reflection. The picture is m 
like Rembrandt than many a one offered for hi 
So staid in colour, and so capital in the 
method of execution, it is a remarkable 
that will add much to its author's reputation. 
Miss Kate Swift made a name that Mdme. K. 
Bisschop has quite . “The Broken 
Plate” (101) adumbrates the best charac. 
teristics of the Dutch school. 

“Ladies leaving Church, Rome,” by Signor 
R. Sorbi (90), “ Peasant-girl of the Apennines,” 
by Signor Barilli, and M. T. EB. Duverger’s chil- 
dren are among the best of the good things 
to be seen here this season. M. F. Roybet is a 
splendid colourist. The cavalier is seated 
amidst such gorgeous hues and tones that his 
own voice is not loud enough to drown the 
painter’s. ‘‘ Who Comes?” seems but defiance 
to wielders of the brush. 

There are some beautiful examples of land- 
scape-painting to assist in making the twentieth 
exhibition of pictures by artists of the Continental 
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Constable seem to have gone abroad: they 
never could die. 








ON THE CHURCHES OF BRITTANY, 
NORTH COAST. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the ordinary general meeting, held on 
Monday last, a paper on the above subject, by 


Mr. H. W. Brewer, was read. Mr. Brewer said he 


had placed at his service his sketches and notes 
upon the same subject. He said he should 
confine his remarks to a single district, and that 
was the part of Finisterre round and about the 


buildings in that district possessing the peculiari- 
ties of Breton architecture more strongly marked 
than those in any other part of the province. 
Having first described the ancient churches of 
Morlaix, he spoke of the domestic architecture 
of that tewn, which has fortunately suffered far 
less than the ecelesiastical ; some of the streets 
in the older portion of the town retain all their 
ancient gabled houses. The most ect are 
the Rue des Nobles and the Grand . Many 
of the houses in these streets date from the 
fifteenth century, and are wonderfully fine 
examples of “timber-framed” buildings of that 
date. The imposts, the corbels supporting 
the projecting stories, and the barge-boards 
are richly carved and adorned with little 
statuettes of saints and angels, animals, foliage, 
&c. The bagpipe is a very common device, and 
is frequently represented as being played by 
animals. The interiors of some of these houses 
are even more remarkable than the exteriors. 
This is especially the case with two which he 
examined. The first is situated in the “ Butchers’ 
Market,” and is used as a baker’s shop. There 
are a fine large chimney -piece on the ground-floor, 
and a well-moulded ceiling; nearly all the doors 
are old, and there is a beautifully carved stair. 
case; the newel is terminated with a statue of 
St. Michael. Unfortunately the whole is yellow- 
washed, and the hall in which this staircase 
stands has been cut in half by division of lath’ 


whole staircase at once, in addition to which ‘the 
whole house is in a state of the filth. 
The other house, No. 14, Rue des Nobles, how- 
ever, contains a still more i entrance. 
hall and staircase, which are quite in their 
original condition, and have been most carefully 
preserved. The carving here is really superb. 
The newel is composed of a single piece of 
ames oe 60 ft. high, the whole is 
covered with carving, various stages being 
marked by large statues of saints standing under 
rich canopies. The saints represented are 
St. Margaret, St. Catherine, St. Barbara, and 
St. Dominie at the top. The galleries, which 
are carried along one side of the hall, have their 
parapets adorned with linen panels, separated 
by small pinnacled buttresses elaborately carved, 
and the junctions of the galleries with the stair. 
case are still further accentuated by the intro. 
daction of small statuettes seated under canopies. 
The lower portion of this fine work consists of a 
large cupboard or closet, ornamented with most 
elaborate tracery panels, and i within 
it a stone lavatory or sink, with a finely-moulded 
ogee canopy over it. A portion of the hall is 





screened off with ancient panelling, and serves 


schools avery attractive one. Gainsborough and | good 


had been assisted in his task by Mr. Goldie, who | t 


ancient episcopal city of St. Pol de Leon: the | i 


and canvas, so that it is impossible to see the |: 


where the tracery above it is arranged so as to 
accommodate itself to a four-light window; but 
the mullions below the transome only divide the 

i i i @ more eccentric ané 


When I first saw it, I directly put it down as- 
some bungling piece of restoration of the seven- 
teenth or ei century ; but I found after. 


part of the seventeenth century, and though in 
the style of that period it gives a very rich 
appearance to the interior, and is not withont 
considerable merit in its way. Attached to the 
second pillar from the west end on either side 
are large and very richly-moulded responds, 
which were reece | intended to carry an arch, 
but it is evident that the arch was never 


: 
i 


one of these responds is an ancient stone altar, 
with three uncharged shields on the 


is a question in my mind whether 

church was not intended to be much larger than at. 
present, and whether this was not intendedtoserve 
asachancel arch. It is true the choir, in that case, 
would have been very large, five bays in depth, 
and the idea is only tenable upon the suppo- 
sition that the church was commenced upon a 
large seale, and the original plan abandoned. 
— ens these responds are a ie 
ike English Perpendicular work. ower 
story of the tower is vaulted, and forms a bap- 
tistery, containing a fine double font of rather 
peculiar pa: oe . There are many old statues 
attached to the columns and walls, and the prac. 
tice which is so common in maritime parts of 
France of hanging up little models of ships as 
votive offerings, adds greatly to the pi 


effect of this interior. The ocen the 


second arch of the nave on the north side, and 
has in front of the loft a curious old triptich, 
The porch is well vaulted, and the inner door- 
way is subdivided into two ogee-headed open- 
ings, with a niche above them, which contains 
an ancient wooden statue, and is furnished with 





panelled doors after the manner of a triptich. 
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The tower is a fine example of Flamboyant 
4 work, and is ornamented with open galleries 
>. 4 marking its various stages; the belfry windows 

are long and , and the upper story is 
crowned by a ly-carved cornice, bearing upa 
pierced parapet ; the spire, although of lead, is 
crocketed all the way up, which is q very 
anusual treatment: An inscription on the porch 
states that the foundation-stone of this church 
was laid in the year 1440, and that the church 
was completed and consecrated in 1513. The 

cemetery in which this in church is 
coated incon ae al a . a kable in 

ittany. ‘ean du Doigt is 
composed almost entirely of ancient houses, 
probably coeval with the church, and they are 


tecture of the Middle Ages, and show tat, whil 


his substantial comfortable 3; nor are 
these cot peculiar to St. Jean du Doigt; 
they are to be seen in all the villages in this part 


rounded at the angles, and sometimes pinched 
up into a kind of ogee form in the centre; the 
toofs are high pitched, and composed of solid 
beams of chesnut: They seem tome to be very 
superior to the cottages now erected for agricul- 
tural labourers. 

The Church of Laumulr contains a very sin- 
gular Romanesque crypt, with rude representa- 
tions of trees or monsters on the columns. The 
Church of St. Thegonec, a few miles to the east 
of this, is perhaps the finest example of Breton 
Renaissance work to be found, and it stands in a 
churchyard surrounded with most singular build- 
ings. The triumphal arch by which the ceme- 
tery is approached is a most structure ; 
it is flanked by huge buttresses, carried up to a 
great height and terminating in open turrets, 
covered with domes, which are again sur- 
Semen, sat ort SS termnaiotaas we bate e 

omes, the w in stone orbs 
and crosses. Between these buttresses is a 
series of niches above the arched gateway, and 
these are capped with three singular pediments, 
behind the centre one of which rises a tall 
obelisk surmounted by a cross. This triumphal 
arch has on either side of it a large stone stile, 
about 10 ft. wide, and these are again flanked with 
buttresses similar to those already described. 
Close to the buttress on the left hand rises the 
remarkable gabled apse of the mortuary chapel, 
<rowned with open pinnacles and a large 
domical turret in the centre. It is singular that 
although this chapel is a mixture of Gothic and 
Renaissance work, the tracery of the windows 
is perfectly pure Third Pointed work. Behind 
these rise up the ificent square tower of the 
«church, crowned with five domes and a lofty 
open lantern, and further on still the pierced 
thirteenth-century spire, attached to the west 
gable of the ch Looking between the 
great buttress of the triumphal arch and the 
Stiles, one sees the great Calvary in the church- 
yard, with ite three lofty crosses and crowd of 
attendant figures, the elaborate entrance-porch, 
and the remarkable gabled aisles of the nave. 





i A more picture of architectural 
E richness & more ect confusion of pic- 
turesque it is di to imagine than that 


presented to one’s view when first coming in 
sight of this most remarkable church and ceme- 
tery. The church itself consists of a nave and 
aisles, transepts, and an apsidal chancel (the 
latter is rather an uncommon feature in this 
ss partof Brittany). There is a large and very 
eee grand square tower of Renaissance work, with 
4 @ porch beneath it, attached to the south aisle, 
and an old thirteenth or early fourteenth century 
tower and spire at the west angle of the 
nave. Internally the church contains a finely- 
carved Renaissance pulpit and three rather 
striking ppg the same date. a the 
sacristy is a prosvensees cross the 
game style. The following are the dates 
which I saw upon some portions of the buildings. 
Tower, 1605; Triumphal Arch, 1587; Ossuary, 
1677 ; Calvary, 1610. Ina kind of crypt under 
the chapel in the is- a finely-carved 
group of the burial of our Lord, carved in wood ; 
the figures are life-size, and the date is 1702, 
Both the church and the surrounding buildings 
are of granite. About three miles from St, 
‘Thegonec is another equally singular church, 
that of Guimillieu; it is not so large a building 
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THE BUILDER. — 


Breton type; itis asi 


churches in this neighbourhood were full of the 
most beautiful Renaissance furniture and wood 


carving, and that just before he was appointed 
to his cure at Guimillieu, the stalls had been 
removed out of the church, and sold by a kind 
the “ guar. 
dians of the fabrick!”’ and are appointed by the 
Government to take care of the churches. This 
good curé was only appointed just in time to save 
and organ-case sharing the same 
fate, for they had been sold toan English gentle. 
man, and it was only by going to Paris and making 

@ personal representation of the matter to the 
heads } Minister of Public Works, that this act of bar. 


of local commission, who are called 


barity was put a stop to. In a loft in the village 


other small works of restoration, or rather con 
servation, were being 

direction. I am indebted to the Curé of Gui- 
millien for a very valuable piece i 


find ecclesiastical buildings of this date, as it 
was anything but a church-building age. Accord- 
ing to his information, and also to local tradition, 
these buildings were all erected by a confrater- 
nity called the “ Builders of the House of God,” 
composed of architects, sculptors, and masons, 
bound by vows of poverty, who went about from 
place to place and erected churches and religious 
monuments wherever they were ——s upon 
the condition that the inhabitants of the places 
where they went should supply them with food 
and clothing, and, certainly, without some aid of 
this kind, it would have been impossible for the 
Bretons, who were a very poor people, to have 
erected such works as the church and triumphal 
arch and mortuary chapel at St. Thegonec, the 
church, calvary, and ossuary at Guimillien, the 
calvary to church tower of Plougastel-Dowlas, 
the fine spire of the churches at Laudivisieu, 
and the porch and spire of the church at Lam- 
paul, the church and calvary of Pleyben, and 
many other monuments of the same date scat- 
tered all over the country.* 








THE FATAL ACCIDENT SEASON TO 
ARTIZANS. 


Tue metropolitan coroners and hospitals are 
ee well 
loyed in attending to cases 0 acci- 
ay the building class of operatives; and 
last week two occurred to painters of a fearful 
nature. 
Dr. Diplock, the coroner for West Middlesex, 
held one inquest on the bedy of Michael Tombs, 
a house-painter; and Mat Burney, his mate, thus 
described the accident to the jury. He said he 
was at a job with Tombs ata house, 17, Carlisle. 
square, cleaning off the old colouring near the 
drawing-room window, on the first-front floor. 
His mate was on the balcony, near the bottom 
of the drawing-room window; the balceny was 
of compo, about 18 in. wide at the top. All at 
once he heard a cry of “ Oh!” and then heard a 
brush drop. On turning round, to his horror he 
saw poor Burney hanging inside of the area 
railings by his throat, impaled. He ran to his 
assistance, and with help got him off, but his 
poor mate was then nomore. (Witness was 
here much affected.) He was quite dead. No 
one saw him fall. 

Mr. Fairman said he employed the deceased, 
and visited him two hours before the accident. 
He was quite sober. He found the ladder down 
the area. Verdict — stereotyped — Accidental 
death. 

On the same day, Mr. Humphreys, coroner 
for the eastern division, held an inquest upon 
another painter, named Charles Howard, who 








as St. Thegonec, but possesses a still more won. 
derful calvary and ossuary. The church itself 


* To be continued. 


has a pretty little early spire of a very common 
ar compromise between 
@ bell gable and a spire, and is a kind of combi- 
nation of the two. Within the church there is a 

ificent Renaissance canopy over the font, 

@ superb organ of the same date. The/i 
calvary dates from the years 1581 and 1588; 
the ossuary bears the date 1648; the porch, 
which is a very fine one, 1605. The priest at 
Guimillieu, who is an agreeable man, and takes 
the greatest interest in the archeology of the 
neighbourhood, told us that some years ago the 


this energetic priest discovered a quantity of 
beautifully-carved panelling, and this he has had 
placed round the chancel of the church in the 
place where the stalls originally stood. Several 


carried out under his 


of information 
respecting the numerous fine churches, calvaries, 
&e., erected in Brittany during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and the first few years of 
the seventeenth century. It is remarkable to 

















lost his life t h the falling of a in 
Mr 

Frederick Domaine said, under his supervision 
@ stage was erected outside a ship that was 
tying in the dry dock, for the purpose of painting 
it. rope on which the hung was of 
the usual size, and what made it he could 
a Sy as it was in good condition. He had 

several stages before, and never had an 
accident. 

John Bradley, painter, said he, with thrée 
other painters, were at work with the deceased 
when the stage suddenly gave way, and th 
were all thrown to the , and were 
severely injured. He could give no account 
for the rope breaking. 

William Smith, painter, said he fell at the 
same time, and was taken to the hospital. He 
did not blame any one for the accident, and 
could not account for the rope breaking.* 

Henry Puttick said he was scraping the side of 
the ship when the stage suddenly gave way. The 
only reason he could give for the rope breaking 
was on account of its chafing against the ship’s 
side, Witness was much hurt. 

Mr. Garrett, house surgeon, London Hospital, 
said the deceased died on the 12th, from fracture 
of the leg and inflammation caused by the 
injuries. 

The jury took considerable pains in this 
investigation, and were a long time before they 
would give a verdict: they said they could not 
believe that such a piece of rope could break 
unless there was some defect in it; and at length 
brought in, “That the deceased died from the 
injuries received, caused by the falling of a 
stage by a rope breaking, but under what cir- 
cumstances the rope broke there was no evidence 
to prove.” 








STATE OF FLINT CASTLE. 


THE di ful condition of the fine old ruin 
of Flint Castle has been discussed at the local 
quarter sessions, and there seems a gleam of 
hope that something will at last be done to 
render it in a decent condition, and fit for the 
visita of antiquaries and others who have an 
interest in reviewing relics of the past. It is 
proposed to raise a sum of 2581. by public sub- 
scription to carry out this object, and we have 
no doubt that will soon be accomplished. But 
it must be borne in mind that the town of Flint 
will benefit most by the improvements, and we 
see no reason why its inhabitants should not 
contribute to the restoration fund. There are 
plenty of wealthy employers of labour in the 
neighbourhood, and they will confer a lasting 
benefit on the working men of Flint by pro. 
viding, as is already similarly done in Denbigh, 
a suitable recreation-ground within the ruins. 
Its historical associations, and pleasant situation 
on the banks of the Dee, admirably adapt the 
castle for such a purpose. Should the matter be 
taken up in earnest, the inhabitants would be 
able to realise the benefits of the improvements 
before the summer of 1873 is passed. 








THE RESTORATION OF WORCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


Lorp Dupuy having offered to defray the 
cost of laying the floor of the nave with marble, 
and to fill the great west window of the nave 
with stained glass, besides colouring the roof of 
the choir aisles, the lady-chapel, and chancel 
transepts, considerable progress has been made 
with the work. According to local anthorities, 
about one half of the i of the nave 
has already been laid with Sicilian white 
and Kilkenny black marble, in squares ranged 
in panels, and joined by Parian cement. 
The painted west window is in the hands of 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham ; and the same 
artists are employed in decorating the roof of the 
lady-chapel, the transepts, and choir aisles. 
The lady-chapel roof had been but meanly 
coloured, only the tops and bottoms of the 
spandrels having been coloured, leaving the 
centre parts plain. That work is being replaced 
by richer colouring of a similar character to the 
colouring of the choir and chancel. The bare 
stone roof of the lady-chapel transept has been 
covered with plaster, and is being coloured to 
harmonise with the ing of the choir and 
chancel roof. The roof of the aisles of the choir 
and that of St. John’s Chapel on the south side 
are also ready for similar decorations. 
The descent from the north aisle of the choir to 
the lady-chapel has been pat back westwards 
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about 3 ft.; a new flight of stone steps has been 
built, and new lightiron gates have been erected 
there. The same alteration will be made in the 
southern entrance to the lady-chapel, but that 
part of the work is for the present postponed. 
The choir aisles are being laid with alternate 
squares of slate and Hopton-wood stone. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the carved 
oak case of the organ, which occupies two bays 
on the north side of the choir. The carvings are 
by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of Lambeth, 
the design is by Sir Gilbert Scott, and the in- 
strument itself is by Hill, of London, who are 
now putting it in place. 

In the choir itself little remains to be done ; 
the restoration of the tomb of King John and 
Prince Arthur’s Chapel has been completed by 
workmen sent down by the Government for that 
purpose. The chapel of Prince Arthur, beyond 
cleansing and very slight repair, has been left 
untouched. The oak entrance-door of the chapel 
has been cleansed of the thick coating of paint 
which formerly obscured the carvings. 

In removing the stone pulpit in the choira 
discovery was made. In the pulpit as it lately 
appeared, there were emblems on three of the 
panels of three of the Evangelists—Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke,—but that of St. John was miss- 
ing. In taking down the structure, the fourth, 
that of St. John, was found partly hidden by 
other stonework. This will be restored, in the 
remodelled pulpit now being erected. The 
cloisters, which appeared very plain before they 
were taken in hand by the restorer, have been 
much altered. The stone carvings in the roof 
(which had been plastered over) have all been 
restored, the walls scraped, and the worn stone 
of sedilia and lavatory replaced. It was stated 
three months ago that the entire restoration was 
to be completed by Whitsuntide, but changes 
since decided upon have rendered this im- 


possible. 








LAYING OUT OF CITIES. 


Sir,—We observe in your number for the 
12th of April, a report of a paper read by 
Mr. J. B. Waring, at a recent meeting of the 
Institute, “ On the laying out of Cities,” and 
which contains a statement that we are obliged 
to notice. Mr. Waring is quoted as saying that 
after considering on what was the best principle 
of planning cities, “that principle I found in 
the spider’s web, especially in the web of the 
geometrical spider, in which the quickest way 
of reaching the centre from any given point is 
clearly obtained.” 

To this principle we can have no objection ; 
in fact, it meets with our cordial approval, and 
we can inform Mr. Waring where he “found” 
it, namely, in the pages of the Builder of the 
15th of September, 1860. If he will kindly refer 
to that publication, he will there recognise a 
full statement of the nature and advantages of 
the spider’s web system, the sole drawback 
being that the article setting them forth bears 
the initials of so obscure a name as our own. 
Can any good come out of Galilee? Our article 
was reproduced in the Estates Gazette, shortly 
after the date last quoted, and was also referred 
to in the Family Herald. We will do Mr. 
Waring the justice to say he may not recollect 
these points, but such are the facts notwith- 
standing ; and we rely on the impartiality of the 
Builder for allowing us to mention them. 

The only circumstance in which we differ 
from Mr. Waring is, as to the detail, where he 
speaks of his main plan, consisting of concentric 
circles. Now, we particularly pointed out in 
our article that the circumscribing lines were 
not circles, but polygons strictly speaking. 

The circle is beautiful in buildings, but as 
was shrewdly observed by a contributor to your 
columns, it is highly inconvenient for interiors, 
scarce a room in the house being squared where 
the street is in a crescent, circus, quadrant, &c. 

Any one looking carefully at a perfect spider's 
web, will see that there is no circle in it; the 
lines are all straight, though many of them 
arranged in a form approaching the circular. 

H. & R. Powe .t. 








St. Giles’s Church, Reading.—The spire 
of this church is being raised 100 ft., atte 
work is progressing. In the original plan it 
was contemplated to make it 150 ft. high, but 
it will now exceed 200 ft. When finished it will 
be the highest in the town. 





SIR WILLIAM TITE, MP., C.B., 
F.R.S. 


WE restrict ourselves at this moment to 
mentioning, with sincere expressions of 
deep regret, the death of Sir William 
Tite, which took place at Torquay on 
Sunday evening last. The remains of 
our lamented colleague wi'l be interred 
at Norwood Cemetery on this, Saturday, 
April 26th. 

















INAUGURATION OF THE SCHOOLS OF 
SCIENCE AND ART, GLOUCESTER. 


THE new County Museum and Schools of 
Science and Art at Gloucester, a view and plan 
of which were given in the Builder of 1871, 
pp. 466-67, have been inaugurated by Earl 
Ducie, the Lord-Lieutenant. Afterwards the 
committee entertained the Lord-Lieutenant at 
dinner, at the Bell Hotel. With the opening 
ceremony an exhibition for a week of a valuable 
loan collection of pictures, water-colour draw- 
ings, curiosities, china, antiquities, &c. (con- 
tributed by the South Kensington Museum and 
local possessors), students’ works, scientific 
apparatus, &c., was commenced at the building. 
In the evening a grand conversazione at the 
Shire-hall followed. 

The cost of the building has been 5,0001., and 
there exists a debt of 6001., towards the liquida- 
tion of which the proceeds of the conversazione 
and exhibition will be devoted. 

The style of the edifice is Gothic of the 
thirteenth century. On the basement-floor rooms 
are provided for the curator, hat and cloak 
rooms and lavatories for the male art students, 
and cellars. The ground-floor consists of a 
general entrance, with carved work, an enclosed 
porch, a hall, and staircase. Entered from the 
hall, on the left-hand side is the museum and 
library, a room 60 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, and 
16 ft. high. Immediately facing the main 
entrance is the door leading to the lecture 
theatre, a room 28 ft. by 26 ft., and 17 ft. 
high. This is to be used in common by 
science and art students; it is fitted with 
benches, and has separate entrances for each 
department. The remainder of the accom. 
modation on this floor is devoted exclusively 
to the uses of the Science School, and com. 
prises a class-room, 19 ft. 8 in. by 21 ft., a 
master’s and preparation room, and a laboratory, 
24 ft. by 24 ft., with an open-timbered roof. 
There is also a separate entrance porch, with 
cloak-room, lavatories, &c., appropriated exclu- 
sively to the use of the ‘science students. The 
laboratory is a low building on the north side of 
the main block. It is placed as near as may be 
to the other rooms connected with the Science 
School. 

By means of the staircase from the hall the 
rooms on the first floor are approached. The 
whole of these are devoted to the use of the 
School of Art. They consist of an elementary 
room, 34 ft. 3 in. by 20 ft., and a modelling-room 
18 ft. by 12 ft., each 20 ft. high to the collar 
beams of the roof; a large painting and ad- 
vanced class room, 60 ft. by 20 ft. and 
22 ft. 6 in. high to the apex of the open roof; 
and a master’s room, 20 ft. by 12 ft. There 
are also cloak-rooms, lavatories, &c., for the 
use of the lady students. The roof of the 
large painting-room was suggested by the 
architects in order to obtain a perfectly un- 
interrupted light, free from impediments which 
cast shadows, to the great discomfort of the 
students. The building has been fitted with the 
warming and ventilating apparatus of Messrs. 
Haden, of Trowbridge. The building is erected 
of stone of the district, lined with brick, with 
Bath stone dressings. The roofs are covered with 
Broseley tiles, and the timbers on the inside, 
where visible, are stained and varnished. At 
the top of the staircase is a Munich glass 
window given by Mr. J. D. T. Niblett. It was 
executed by Chevalier Max Ainmiller, super- 
intendent of the Royal Glass Works at Munich 
under the direction of Mr. Niblett. The Rev. 
Herbert Haines thus describes it in his ‘‘ Guide 
to the Cathedral Church of Gloucester.” Head. 


—1l. Arms of D. J. Niblett (Drake on an escut- 
cheon of pretence). 2 and 3. Arms of R. and 
C. 8. Niblett. 4. Arms of 8. Niblett, imp. 
Stock and Handford. 65. Arms of J. Niblett 





(Whitcombe on an escutcheon of pretence), 


Centre.—Christ blessing two kneeling boys, 
Left.—A matron with infant in arms, directing 
her little daughter to Christ. Right.—Two of 
the disciples rebuked by the words on the scroll 
beneath, “ Sinite parvulos venire ad me et ne 
prohibueritis eos” (St. Mark x.14). Over the 
central canopy, a hand in glory, and dove below. 
Base.—The arms and names of Bovey, Stock, 
and Raikes.” 








ARCHITECTURAL ART CLASSES. 


Berore the meeting of the Architectural 
Association, held at 9, Conduit-street on the 18th 
inst., award was made as follows of the prizes 
offered to students in the classes held last year, 
at the Architectural Museum :— 

For studies in life class, offered by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, to Mr. J. Wager. 
Mr. W. Name honourably mentioned. 

For studies from the antique, offered by the 
Architectural Association, to Mr. W. R. Mallett. 

For studies in the ornament class, offered by 
the Architectural Association,—prize to Mr. 
W. J. Cudworth. Honourable mention made of 
Mr. C. R. Pink. 

All the successful students are members of 
the Association, and were applauded as they 
came forward to receive their prizes. 

We regret to say, that all efforts to maintain 
for the future these classes, from which great 
things were at one time expected, may now be 
considered abandoned. 


— 








THE DUC PRIZE FOR ARCHITECTURE, 
PARIS. 


Tue biennial prize,—160l.,—founded by M. 
Duc, to encourage les hautes études d’architec. 
ture, this year attracted but two competitors, 
M. Train, the city architect, and M. Lauwrence 
Chapron. M. Train submitted all his drawings 
and details of Chaptal College, and to him the 
prize has been awarded. Dissatisfaction is 
expressed at the shortness of the time,—only @ 
few hours,—during which the works of the com- 
petitors were open to the public. The terms of 


the programme are singularly vague. 








THE NEW BOARD SCHOOLS, WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 


Two new Board Schools—one on the Dudley- 
road, and the other in Redcross-street,—have 
been completed. The buildings are light and 
airy, with play-grounds attached to each school. 

The Dudley-road Schools were the first com. 
menced. They are situated on a plot of land 
having a frontage to the Dudley-road of 156 ft., 
the total area consisting of 2,420 square yards, 
the accommodation being for 200 infants, 200 
girls, and 200 boys, though at 8 ft. superficial 
for each child the total accommodation would be 
630. The boys’ and girls’ school-rooms, each 
60ft. by 20ft., have each two class-rooms, 18 ft. by 
15 ft. ; the infant school-room is 48 ft. by 24 ft., 
with a class-room 24 ft. by 19 ft. For each class 
of children there is provided a lavatory. The 
play-grounds are walled in, and the necessary 
outbuildings are of a convenient chargcter. 
Redcross-street Schools are erected on a site 
having a frontage of 114 ft. to Redcross-street, 
and will accommodate an equal number of chi!- 
dren to those of Dudley-road. Owing to the 
narrower width of ee a different arrange- 
ment of plan from Dadley-road schools was 
necessary, but the rooms correspond in dimen- 
sions, and there is a similar ment of 
lavatories for each class; the play-grounds and 
outbuildings similar. 

The style of architeeture is simple. The walls 
are of brick, the roof tiled, with floors to schoo) 
and class-rooms of wood. 

The contract for Dudley-road schools was taken 
be’ Mr. Horsman, of Wolverhampton; Mr. Clark, 

the same town, being the contractor for Red. 
cross-street schools. The architects are Mesars. 
Bidlake & Fleeming, of Wolverhampton. 








The Professorship of Anatomy, Royal 
Academy.— the candidates for the 
vacant chair in the Royal Academy is Dr. John 
Marshall, F.R.8. From his tance with 
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ON THE ART OF “SGRAFFITO” 
DECORATION. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


In the course of the discussion which ensued 
after the reading of Mr. Alan S. Cole’s paper,* 
Sir M. Digby Wyatt, Fellow, said :—When the 
student examines the condition of what remains 
of sgraffito in Italy, he cannot but feel that a 
great deal of the evidence of durability he may 
encounter must have been due, in the first place, 
to a climate of peculiar dryness, and in the 
second, to the excellent quality of the lime 
habitually used. Mr. Cockerell appears to have 
hit exactly upon the best kind of lime, and, 
indeed, of mortar, to use in connexion with this 
sort of work. His employment of marble-dust 
especially corresponded with the best traditions 
of Vitruvius and Alberti for finishing off the 
“setting”? coat. He was also right, I conceive, 
not to make the “ floated”’ coat, which comes 
upon the rough rendering of the wall, dead 
black. The Florentine “ sgraffitisti’”? made it of 
grey (not black) by mixing it with straw or 
burnt wood; and by using only a thin coat of 
white, through which they scratched their 
drawing, they got a half-tint, heightened by 
white. To intensify the chiaroscuro, and to get 
vigorous blacks, they ran in dark lines in parts 
where the point of the scratcher had already 
removed the white. By this means they get a 
style of treatment something like that of the 
noble wood engravings of the period of the 
sixteenth century, such as some of those of Ugo 
da Carpi, Titian, Andreani, &c. Thus they em- 
ployed three tints, and obtained a rotundity and 
softness which give a very beautiful effect to 
their work, and is a little wanting in some of 
the specimens to be seen at South Kensington. 
An active revival of cinque-cento “sgraffito” 
took place in Italy, dating from about five-and- 
twenty years ago. I regret, however, that most 
of the earliest specimens of this kind of revived 
work in that country have suddenly failed. I 
observed some very good attempts in Florence 
in 1859, particularly those specimens in the 
street leading to the Baptistery, which were 
nearly opposite the Or-San-Michele, where they 
at that time stood well; but on looking at them 
again last autumn I found that there and else- 
where many had nearly disappeared. I do not 
know whether that had resulted from imperfec- 
tion in the working of the modern as compared 
with the old process, but I attributed it mainly 
to imperfection in the lime used to give the 
white, which was neither as white nor as hard as 
that of the older specimens of cinque-cento work. 
These were no doubt due to the two distinguished 
artists, referred to briefly by Mr. Aian Cole, and 
in detail by Vasari, Morto da Feltro, and Andrea 
di Cosimo dei Feltrini. The first of these was a 
contemporary of Pinturicchio’s, and the earliest 
painter who devotedly studied the “grotesque.” 
Having drawn all the classical “grotte” at 
Rome, he went to Naples, where he worked 
equally carefully at Baia, Pozzuoli, &c. In fact, 
he studied from top to bottom the whole system 
of ancient stucco work, and the composition of 
painting and ornament, in connexion with stucco 
work. In the course of his investigations, Morto 
da Feltro must have found that the ancients 
habitually scratched and scraped their plaster- 
ing free-handedly, much after the process of 
what remains in the baths and other parts of 
Pompeii, the Villa of Hadrian, &c. In such 
free-hand works the Romans often got curious 
results analogous to sgraffito, but in ane tint ; 
and by running floating colours and wiping them 
off, they rubbed in dark and tints into the lines 
they sketched, and the surfaces they “sank.” 
I have no doubt that Morto da Feltro in his 
investigations had picked up some such process 
of executing white ornaments upon a coloured 
ground) analogous to the frequent cutting away 
by the ancients of superimposed layers of con- 
trasting colours in glass working and cutting, as 
in the Auldjo and Portland vases, to form 
“camei”), as it is certain that the ancients 
sketched in plaster work, and then introduced 
different colours and probably different coloured 
plasters, rescraping and scratching both plastic 
and hardened plaster so as to approximate to 
real sgraffito upon their cement works. Some 
such knowledge, no doubt, Morto da Feltro picked 
up in the course of his studies in Rome and 
Naples. Vasari does not positively state that he 
kept the secret to himself, after he got back to 
Rome, although he passes under silence the 
authorship of some few peculiarly early relics 


not far from the Massimi Palace thirty years 
ago. Morto subsequently went to Florence and 
sought to improve himself in figure-painting, 
profiting by study of the famous competition 
between Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo, 
which attracted artists from all parts of Italy. 
Being a stranger there himself, he sought 
naturally such of his own “ i” as had 
come to Florence from Feltro, that being a 
district of the Venetian Republic which had 
acquired some little distinction in art. Amongst 
these Feltrine was one Andrea, who placed him- 
self as a pupil with Cosimo Roselli, a painter of 
moderate merit in Florence, in order to learn to 
paint as a figure-painter. When Andrea, Vasari 
tells us, found that his countryman had come to 
Florence, he received him very kindly, took him 
into his house, and there is no doubt that, in 
gratitude for the kindness he received, and for 
the fact of Andrea’s obtaining employment for 
him under the Signora Morto, taught Andrea the 
art and mystery of imitating ancient decoration 
and stucco work in different ways, and executing 
ornamental arabesques, in which the former had 
so fully qualified himself. I think I am justified 
in saying, from Vasari’s text, that Morto was the 
first to learn, and Andrea to introduce, the use 
of sgraffito. There is no doubt that Morto picked 
up the process from his close study of the antique 
in Rome; and there seems equally little doubt 
that Andrea carried it to full perfection by means 
of the training he got under Morto (who himself 
turned soldier), while practising the art ef 
arabesque painting. Vasari distinctly tells us 
that Andrea for a time gave himself up almost 
entirely to “ sgraffito,”? which he,—“ comincio a 
dar principio,” literally,—“ began to begin,” to 
use for decorating the fagade of palaces and 
other buildings at Florence. His first work was 
that of the Gondi Palace in Borgo Ogni Santi; 
his second, that of the Lanfredini, on the Lung 
*Arno; his third, that of the house of Andrea 
Sertini, inthe Piazza Padella. Of three interest- 
ing drawings by the hand of Andrea preserved 
in the Uffizii, 1am happy to be able to produce 
copies of two, of especial interest to us, as con- 
fidently believed to have been made by the man 
who was the very originator of this process, in, 
at any rate, its extended application. I would 
ask you to look at them carefully, and you will 
recognise, on comparing these sketches with 
several others by later men of the 

merit,—such as Giovanni da Udine, Perino del 
Vaga, &c., which for outline and the spirit in 
which they are designed are of the first 
order of art,—that Andrea dei Feltrini’s skill 
was at least equal to theirs. Though there 
may be more knowledge of nature in the 
arabesque of the men I have mentioned, you 
will find more command over antique style in the 
“grotesque” of Andrea, and a spirit of free 
conventional design, which has not been excelled 
by that shown by any other artist of his time. 
After the example set by Andrea, “sgraffito”’ 
was taken up generally by different artists in 
other cities than Florence, where examples of 
their works may yet be met with. At Spoleto, 
near the cathedral, there is a large palace, 
covered with splendid designs attributed to 
Julio Romano. In 1845 1 went to that town, in 
company with a French artist, specially sent by 
the editor of the Magasin Pittoresque, to make 
drawings of the words executed in sgraffito “ b 
Julio Romano,” on this very palace, which affords 
the largest and finest examples of the process I 
have seen. There is but little of the old work 
now to be seen in Florence or Rome, but much 
of modern, upon a great scale, in different 
Italian cities. The cinque-cento revival did not 
last long; but as what was done was almost all 
of an early period, all the specimens of it I have 
ever seen are artistic; and I have never seen an 
inferior design executed in any good period of 
sgraffito. It was mainly ruined by the great 
facility with which, at less trouble, its effect 
could be for a time imitated by perishable paint. 
In fact, the Italians seem to have fallen upon 
the “Shibboleth” of Mr. Moody. His experi- 
ments are of unquestionable interest and im- 
portance, not only for their artistic merit. No 
one can question that any process of a perma- 
nent nature which enriches our vocabulary of 
art may enable us to speak to posterity in better 
language than we habitually use. “ Sgrafito” 
may lead us to enrich architecture with more 
graceful forms than are as yet common in this 
country, because the facilities of the process are 
such that they help to engender a bold and free 
style of mural decoration. There is especial 
interest in this technical accessory to the archi- 








* See p. 220, ante. 


of cinque-cento sgraffito which remained there, 


tect, as forming a judicious combination with his 
simply formative or constructional architecture. 
One cannot but observe, in some of the drawings 
Mr. Cole has been so good as to exhibit, that 
association of pictorial art with architecture, 
through the medium of a facile decorated process 
which is generally wanting to the full success of 
beautiful architecture. This, under discussion, 
18 & process which opens itself now easily to our 
national practice, and I hail with satisfaction the 
fair success and the noble scale on which these 
experiments have been tried, I may almost say, 
for our special benefit as architects, at South 
Kensington. 

Mr. Gambier Parry.—I am afraid I shall be 
repeating myself if I say that art is in itself as 
inexhaustible as the alphabet; and I conceive 
such an idea as that will not only apply to it 
generally, but specially. There is in every phase 
of it, the more we consider it, an utter inex- 
haustibleness of expression. Mr. Cole has 
restricted his remarks,very much to material : he 
has said very little about the development of the 
art. It was evident that Sir Digby Wyatt had 
one extreme difficulty to contend against, viz., 
the excess of his information, and that he wanted 
to say a great deal more than he did; but there 
is no time this evening to open this subject with 
advantage to its full extent. I will, however, 
venture to offer a slight sketch as it occurs 
to my mind now, although I came here unpre- 
pared to do so, and rather to learn than to 
teach. If we consider what this sgraffito work 
is, we must see it applies to more than the 
time of the Renaissance of the past, and of 
South Kensington of the future. It is a work 
capable of being developed in every possible 
style; and I venture to suggest, if you look upon 
art even from its earliest days till now, you will 
see that sgraffito work is an element which has 
intruded into it in all directions, and that 
has been so in all the best periods of the 
arts where design has received its impulse 
rather from architectural than pictorial inspira- 
tion. While the spirit of man is self restrained, 
you feel respect for it, which you could not do 
in its boastful liberty ; and thus the old idea of 
familiarity breeding contempt is true in art, as 
it is in all other matters. There can be nothing 
more severe than outline illustration. If you 
look at what has been done in it, you will see, in 
all those styles and objects of art which received 
their original inspiration from architecture— 
such as Greek, Gothic, or Roman ornamentation, 
—that there has been, in their best periods, an 
attention to completeness, founded on construc- 
tion as a characteristic totally distinct from the 
modern libertinism of picturesqueness or the 
sensuous ideal of beauty. If you take the best 
period of art of almost any place or period, such 
as is illustrated by the vases and wall paintings 
of Athens, Pompeii, or Herculaneum, or even in 
times and countries far more distant, you find 
sgraffito work in perfection; and nearer to our 
own date you find that Byzantine and Gothic 
paintings were essentially things of outline, with 
colour put in to fill up the spaces. Then, again, 
if you look to the different arts of enamel paint- 
ing, especially that of translucent enamel, done 
upon silver, you find the basis of the design to 
be essentially sgraffito work. So it is also from 
the prehistoric scratching of the forms of ex. 
tinct animals on bones to the backs of classic 






































































Y|mirrors, and that refined kind of art upon 


“Henri Deux” ware and painted glass, the 
principle of sgraffito rules supreme, and the 
bulk of Oriental ornamentation on metals owes 
its entire charm to it. In whatever style and at 
whatever period you find that the simplicity of 
studied outline gives a dignity to art, which at 
once makes you respect and admire it. Now, 
what is sgraffito? It is simply a method of ex- 
pressing an idea by abstract form. You have 
boundless materials at disposal, and you can use 
colour if you will ; thus we see how wide all the 
opportunities in art for doing what we want to 
raise the ideas and command the feelings of the 
people. When Mr. Cole went into the subject 
of sgraffito as a cheap ornament, I congratulated 
myself that we were going to obtain a thing that 
was cheap, which would not end by being worth- 
less. And so it has proved to be. He has 
given us that illustration of a house front which 
might be a house out of astreet where I had the 
misfortune to live in my early days, viz. :— 
Harley-street, about which, I believe, one of our 
members has said, “All things have an end ; 


happily, even Harley-street.” I confess, if it 
had been ornamented with this cheap sgraffito 
the end might not have been so immediately 
desired ; but I do not myself go in we what is 
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cheap. I think the sketch I suggested of all 
these different processes and materials and 
means of producing these outline effects, shows 
how we may produce the highest effects of art 
by this principle of sgraffito; and I venture to 
say it is essentially the right architectural mode 
of surface decoration, and I say so not only in 
reference to the remarks this evening or to the 
specimens before you, but on a general prin- 
ciple, because it is, more than any other style 
of art that can be conceived, essentially conven- 
tional. There is no such thing as outline in 
nature, and art is not necessarily the copy of 
nature, but rather the expression of ideas. The 
forms of art expressed by outline are of neces- 
sity more conventional than any other, and the 
harmonious application of it to architecture is 
perfectly harmonious, because architecture is 
the most completely conventional art that ever 
was conceived by man. 

Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., said :—With reference 
to the durability of this particular kind of pro- 
cess, I may state that it has been tried at Ken- 
sington Museum for fifteen years. Mr. Sheep- 
shanks made it a condition that we should have 
@ suitable building to hold his pictures, and 
insisted that he would see the building himself 
before he gave up his pictures. A building 
therefore was erected, a modest and humble 
affair at the time. Upon the outside of these 
walls in 1858-9, some crude experiments were 
tried of this sgraffito. I had seen in Italy some 
of the buildings Sir Digby Wyatt has spoken of, 
and I was struck with the facility of this process, 
and Mr. MacCallum, now celebrated for his 
landscapes, made the designs for the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery. Although I did not go through 
the train of ideas—or if I did I was not conscious 
of it—which Mr. Gambier Parry has expressed, 
and in which I concur, sgraffito certainly did 
strike me that it was a method which might 
make our houses a little less unsightly than we 
find them generally. Like Mr. Gambier Parry, 
I hate things cheap. You cannot have a good 
thing without its costing a good deal of money. 
In this country there is a great tendency in all 
we do to insist upon cheapness as a first condi- 
tion. Wedo not say, “Let us have a good 
thing, or the best thing, and let us pay for it 
like gentlemen,” but we cut the work down, 
and it must not cost above acertain sum. We 
do that in this country too much, and we shall 
no doubt continue to do so till we get wiser. If 
a public building is to be executed, you begin 
with a preliminary dictwm that, whatever the 
size, or for whatever purpose it may be, it is to 
cost only a certain sum of money. The country, 
through Parliament, pledges itself that it shall 
cost only a certain sum. We do not begin by 
saying it shall be good, and cost a reasonable 
sum, but that it is to come down to a certain 
contract price, and people think they can keep 
to it. My experience is that they cannot. We 
have plenty of cases in which Parliament makes 
a contract, and another breaks it. It must be 
borne in mind that the contract made to-day is 
not the contract fulfilled five years afterwards. 
I hate cheapness as cheapness, and never take 
it as a first consideration for anything I am 
responsible for. As far as my lights go, I advo. 
cate having the right thing. But this sgraffito 
process is one comparatively cheap in material, 
and one that would rather commend itself to 
enterprising builders who want to make fifteen 
or twenty per cent. on building houses. Of 
course, as long as the State does not bnild 
houses, and as long as the individual builds his 
own house, and is only controlled by some kind 
of municipal and vestry law, so long will people 
build houses as cheaply as possible; and so it is 
that from Bethnal-green to Belgravia houses are 
built to cost as little money as possible. It 
does seem to me that if the outsides of houses, 
instead of being of ugly stock brick, could be 
somewhat decorated, and if, as Mr. Parry says, 
you can get the highest art with these simple 
lines and materials, you would make it more 
pleasant to walk through the streets. To return 
to the Sheepshanks building. The sgraffito is 
outside the Sheepshanks Gallery, and for the 
most part remains good. You will see it has 
defied the London smoke and dirt, and after 
fourteen years it remains nearly as distinct as it 
was originally. There is a large building which 
Parliament in its wisdom has erected for teach. 
ing science, in the Exhibition-road, which, like 
all things, has a back, and this back not being 
much seen, and being constructed cheaply, is 
without the terra-cotta decoration on its front. 
General Scott, who presided over the design, 
was persuaded to have the common stock brick- 


work treated with sgraffito, and the Lord Pre- 
sident approved. Thus we have scratched a 
great deal of plaster on the Science School at 
South Kensington. You have heard how the 
early practitioners of this art were reduced into 
painting forms instead of cutting good lines. 
My friend, Mr. Moody, has been reduced in like 
manner to paint, and the painting will not last ; 
still he has scratched some beautiful lines, which 
will probably last a hundred’ years. As my 
son has said, this is not a very good situation 
for the public to see it; indeed, the whole 
thing must be regarded as an experiment. 
People say it is a pity this treatment was not 
brought forward into the street. I think it is 
well it is in the background. I hope something 
better may come out of it. I am pleased to 
have had the opportunity of coming here this 
evening, and I am happy to have heard the dis- 
cussion of a question which may eventually 
make it even the interest of enterprising builders 
to make Sloane-street and Harley-street a little 
more attractive than they are now. 





MEDALS AND PRIZES OF 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tue list of subjects for medals and prizes, 
1872-3, is published, and may be obtained at 
the rooms of the Institute by those who con- 
template competing. 

The Soane Medallion and, under the usual 
conditions, the sum of 501., will be awarded to 
the author of the best design for “A London 
Residence, situated between houses of a corre- 
sponding character and plan, with a frontage of 
45 ft. and depth of 120 ft., inclusive of the 
front area, and exclusive of the space devoted 
to stables ; in five stories above level of street.” 

The Silver Medal of the Institute, with 51. 
5s., will be awarded for the best illustrations, 
geometrically drawn from actual measurement, 
together with descriptive particulars of any 
building of any importance—Classical or Me- 
dizval,—in the United Kingdom or abroad, 
hitherto unpublished in that manner. The 
council suggest certain subjects, but others may 
equally well be taken, if more convenient to the 
competitor. 

The Silver Medal of the Institute will be 
awarded to the author of the best essay on the 
Architecture of London in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. 
Candidates for the Pugin Travelling Student- 
ship arse requested to send in their applications, 
on or before 25th January, 1874. 








HYDE PARK CORNER. 


In an article of the Builder, 5th April, 
reference is made to the opening of Park-lane 
through Hamilton-place, and its continuation 
across the angle of the Green Park so far as 
Constitution-hill; implying also that the Earl of 
Longford first suggested that improvement. 
Now, as the originator of that great and indis- 
pensable thoroughfare, the writer may be per- 
mitted to state that amongst other recently 
opened public improvements, he had many years 
back advised, through the Builder, the extension 
of Park-lane through Hamilton-place, not only 
to Constitution-hill, but to Grosvenor-place. 
There is no doubt but that a communication 
with Constitution-hill, across the angle of the 
Green Park, would be an accommodation to 
Members of Parliament and those privileged to 
visit Buckingham Palace, to whom the right of 
traverse by that route is strictly limited ; but 
no advantage could be derived by the public 
unless this grand causeway were opened out for 
indiscriminate use to Grosvenor-place. By such 
an opening free and more direct intercourse 
would be established between Paddington, Bays- 
water, and the great north-western metropolitan 
districts, and the no less important and yet more 
central western and south-western districts. 
At present these extensive and populous districts 
are severed and blocked out from intercommuni- 
cation for the distance of two miles; from Hyde 
Park-corner on the south to Kensington Church, 
and, on the north, from the Marble Arch to 
Silver-street, Notting-hill ; so that for commercial 
purposes the more direct cut from Hamilton. 
place to Grosvenor-place would be of greater 
value to an enormously increased population, 
with a still growing extension of houses. 

The proposed extension of Park-lane from 
Hamilton-place, would strike forward into Gros- 





venor-place by avery slight deviation from a 


straight line, between Halkin-street and Chapel- 
street. It is true that Constitution-hill is 10 ft. 
higher than Grosvenor-place at this point, 
but, by a trifling bend or serpentine curvature 
of the new road, that difficulty might be got 
over. There is, however, a greater obstacle in 
the way, as Buckingham Palace garden extends 
in an acute angle just to Halkin-street; so that 
without obtaining the width of the new route, 
say 80 ft., across that angle, it would be impos- 
sible to carry out such an improvement. 

The new route could in nowise interfere with 
the public user of the footways and traverse 
road, as it should be bounded by iron railings, 
with openings, or gates, for continuous paths 
along the borders towards Hyde-park-corner. 

In point of fact, the site of Buckingham 
Palace and offices included, with the palace 
gardens, occupies a space equal in extent to the 
Green Park, in the form of a scalene triangle, 
obtunded a little at the S.E. and S.W. angles, 
but extending towards Hyde-park-corner to an 
acute angle. In style and taste of ornamenta- 
tion no intra-urban garden can be more effective ; 
still, as a royal abode, even of short sojourn, 
it is too low. Kensington Palace advanced 
towards the Round Pond, with the site of the 
antiquated buildings and the out-lying waste 
grounds thrown into external park or gardens, 
would form an abode for royalty far more 
healthful and attractive, and, as being now the 
centre of the most aristocratic quarters of 
residence, might prove equally convenient for 
more frequent abode. It will be seen that as 
the termination opposite Halkin-street is in a 
very acute angle, the suggested new route could 
hardly require one acre of the nook nearest to 
the Wellington effigy, and could in no wise 
interfere with freedom of space or the effect of 
hortulan plantations. 

As this seems to be the only easement that 
can be given for public traffic, it is again sug- 
gested by QuonpaM. 





ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH, PADERBORN. 


Tur church represented in our illustration is 
a new building now being erected at Paderbcrn, 
in Westphalia, from the designs of .Mr. Gulden- 
pfennig, in connexion with a convent of the 
Jesuits. The church, as will be seen from the 
plan we publish, consists of a nave and aisles of 
three bays, transepts, which show as such only 
on the exterior, but are internally treated as two 
extra bays to the nave, and a chancel of two 
bays. 

In designing this church the architect has 
followed the traditional plan adopted by the 
Jesuit order, viz., that of making the aisles in 
two stories, the upper one forming a gallery. 
This gallery is approached by means of two 
staircases, entered from the west end of the 
aisles, and ascending over a deeply-recessed 
arch, forming a kind of western porch, they 
enter the western gallery at the same point 
below the rose window. This is a singularly 
original treatment, and makes a really striking 
feature out of what is generally a difficulty, 
the staircases to galleries. Below the deeply- 
recessed arch which we have mentioned is a 
double doorway, and there is another doorway on 
the south side. At the junction of the nave and 
transepts is a well-designed fiéche. The church 
is vaulted throughout in stone; the galleries 
being also vaulted underneath. As will be seen 
from our plan, the galleries cross the transepts, 
which latter project very slightly beyond the 
walls of the aisles. These projections in each 
transept are subdivided into two spaces for side 
altars. Chapels also occur at the ends of the 
aisles. To the south is the sacristy, also vaulted, 
and a picturesque staircase-turret giving access 
to a passage in the walls of the chancel, which 
is in communication with the galleries. The 
materials used are the local hard grey limestone ; 
but externally the doorways, windows, and 
strings are of sandstone; and internally the 
columns, arches, vaulting ribs, &c., are of the 
same material. 

The dimensions of the church are as follow :— 
Length, 125 ft.; across transepts, 70 ft.; nave 
from centre to centre, 30 ft. ; length of chancel, 
35 ft.; height to crown of vaulting, 56 ft.; to 
top of timber roof, 80 ft. 

The church has progressed as far as the top of 
the walls of the nave, and the roof will be placed 
on and the vaulting turned; but owing to the 
notice to quit which the Jesuits at Paderborn 
have received from the police of the Berlin 





Government, the church will then be shut up and 
left incomplete. 
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THE READING SEWAGE FARM CASE. 


Mr. Bosanquet, of the Oxford Circuit, and a 
special jury, have been sitting at the Assize 
Court, Reading, in accordance with a warrant 
directed to the Sheriff of Berks, to determine 
the amount of purchase money, and also the 
compensation for , to be paid by the 
Local Board of Health to Mr. Richard Atten- 
borough, of Piccadilly, and owner of the Whitley 
Grove Estate at Reading, in connexion with the 
compulsory taking, for the purposes of the town 
sewage, of rather more than 416 acres of land 
at Whitley Manor Farm, belonging to Mr. 
Attenborough, and adjoining his residential 
estate. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C. and Mr. Philbrick 
appeared for Mr. Attenborough ; and Mr. Horace 
Lloyd, Mr. Bumpus, and Mr. Barber for the Local 
Board of Health. The witnesses subpoenaed on 
each side included competent valuers, chemists, 
and others, and the evidence given in sup- 
port of the claim occupied two days. The 
valuation made by Mr. Clark (Farebrother, 
Clark, & Co.), who was called for Mr. Atten- 
borough, amounted to 68,7511. These figures, 
however, were materially reduced by the valua- 
tion of Mr. John Clutton, of Whitehall, and by 
the statements of other professional men who 
appeared on behalf of the Local Board. When 
the matter was brought to a conclusion, the jury 
awarded to Mr. Attenborough the sum of 44,2621. 
His claim was originally 75,0001. 

Among the witnesses for Mr. Attenborough 
was Dr. Letheby, M.B., Professor of Chemistry, 
and Officer of Health for the City of London, 
whose prejudice against farming is well 
known. Examined by Mr. Philbrick, he said he 
had never seen a sewage farm that had not been 
a@ very great nuisance. Sewage farms were 
always offensive, and, at times when visits were 
not expected, very offensive. That which was 
in solution, and was used by the plant, was 

ily got rid of; but a large portion, con- 
sisting of solids, rested upon the land, and pro- 
duced offensive decomposition. During a large 
portion of the year, when vegetation was not 
active, and the ground was sodden with rain- 
water, the sewage would give off gases, and, in 
his opinion, render Mr. Attenborough’s house 
uninhabitable. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Lloyd, the witness 
said he had astrong opinion with regard to these 
sewage farms. The liquid sewage could be 
rendered so innocuous that it might be discharged 
into a running stream; a sewage farm would, 
however, necessarily become a nuisance, and it 
was to discover a sewage farm half a mile 
off. He could only call to mind three cases in 
which Parliament had sanctioned Bills similar 
to that which Reading had obtained. 

Another witness on the part of Mr. Atten- 
borough, Mr. Daniel Watney (of the firm of 
Norton, Trist, & Watney, land valuers, of Old 
Broad-street), deposed that he had inspected the 
Whitley Manor Farm, which he estimated was 
of the annual value of 1,3001. His total valua- 
tion was 53,6251., including 25 per cent. for 
compulsory sale. 

Cross-examined.—He had for two years been 
a member of the Croydon Board of Health, He 
was an advocate for sewage irrigation. At 
Croydon they were all firmly satisfied they 
purified the sewage. A cousin of his had built 
a mansion half a mile from the sewage farm 
there, but there was a river and a quantity of 
timber between the mansion and the sewage farm. 
The mansion was on a hill. Witness was aware 
that Mr. Quilter, jun., a stockbroker, occupied a 
house at about 100 yards from the Croydon 
sewage farm. 

Re-examined.—The present case would be 
very different if there were hills between Mr. 
Attenborough’s house and Manor Farm. Sewage 
farths must occasionally causea nuisance. That 
nuisance excited a prejudice against sewage 
farms, which affected the value of contiguous 
properties. : 

On the part of the Corporation, Mr. James 
Taddy Blackburn, amongst others, was examined. 
He said he had been a farmer for about twenty 
years. He was now farming the Camp farm at 
Aldershott, which he leased of the War Office. 
He had farmed it since 1864, at which time it 
was a sandy waste belonging to the War Depart- 
ment, who leased it to witness for sixteen 
years. He had about 220 or 230 acres. The 
whole of the land there belonged to the War 
Department. The North Camp was about 800 
yards off. Soldiers had encamped from two to 
four months at atime within 150 
confines of his farm. He never heard of illness 





among them, or of ague or fever among the 
people who ordinarily lived near. There were 
thousands of acres where the troops might have 
encamped if that place was unhealthy. The 
average amount of sewage was about 1,000 tons 
per day. He adopted the system of sewage 
irrigation. Witness described the system. The 
subsidence tank was emptied every five months. 
Ninety-five acres were farmed upon the sewage 
irrigation process. The land irrigated per day 
varied from one to three acres. A horse-hoe 
was sent down after the dressing. The 
nuisance was not so great as cleaning out ordi- 
ditches. He lived on his farm and had 

good health, and his labourers were very healthy. 
He considered the plan adopted in Reading was 
the best, speaking as a farmer. He would not, 
as a farmer, give anything for sewage which was 
not supplied under the conditions contemplated 
in the Reading system. He did not think there 
would be any nuisance from the p sewage 
farm. The sewage farm at Tunbridge Wells had 
let lately at an increase of 1001. per annum. 
Witness had another sewage farm at Worthing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Philbrick.— Witness 
laid out the land as a sewage farm himself. The 
farm wason the Bagshotsand. He preferred not 
mentioning his arrangements with the War Office. 
He told Mr. Attenborough he would rather have 
Mr. Attenborough’s farm at 31. per annum than 
his own farm at nothing, after the drainage works 
here had been completed. Ninety-five acres of 
his farm were irrigated with the sewage. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lloyd.—In the case of 
a farm such as Whitley Manor Farm there was 
ample room for all the sewage operations. He 
should be glad to exchange his own farm for it 
if he had the chance. He considered the feeding 
value of the grasses on the Manor Farm must be 
very small indeed. The ground was full of 
water-grasses. Italian rye-grass would not 
grow there. Everything he grew at Aldershott 
was sewage put into another form. 

By the Foreman.— If standing over the 
carriers, their presence might be detected by 


smell, but he did not think there would be any | 


smell at a distance of 14 yards. 

By the Assessor.—The land at Worthing 
Sewage Farm was heavier than at Whitley, but 
there was not so much nuisance as at Aldershott. 

Dr. Edward Frankland, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry to the School of Mines, and one of 
H.M.’s Commissioners for investigating the 
causes of the pollution of rivers, examined by 
Mr. Bumpus, said he had extensive experience 
as regards sewage farms, and had visited most 
of such farms in the country. He considered 
that a sewage farm, if properly managed, was as 
healthy as any other farm. He did not think 
any smell could be perceived at a distance of 
100 yards from a sewage farm. He had never 
perceived any. He had found that the soil of 
the Manor Farm was adapted for sewage irriga- 
tion. Looking at the situation of Mr. Atten- 
borough’s house, he did not think the sewage 
farm could be any nuisance to the occupants. 
He considered the water-logged meadows calcu- 
lated to produce ague and marsh fever. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hawkins.—He was not 
an advocate of se irrigation. He was rather 
in favour of intermittent filtration. There was 
a prejudice against sewage farms—a sentimental 
prejudice. 

Re-examined by Mr. Lloyd—The sewage was 
deodorised the instant it reached the ground. 
At Merthyr Tydfil the sewage of 300 persons 
was applied per acre. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter, M.D., of the London 
University, examined by Mr. Lloyd, stated that 
he was in practice as a surgeon at Croydon, and 
was a member of the Croydon Board of Health 
for twelve years. He described the Croydon 
sewage farms (at Norwood and Beddington), 
which consisted of 520 acres, and said they did 
not cause the least nuisance, when the carriers 
were in proper order as at present. A great 
number of houses had been built in the neigh- 
bourhood both of the Beddington and Norwood 
farms, and he knew of scarcely one that was 
vacant. There was no objection on the part of 
the occupants in respect of the nearness of 
the sewage farms. Witness recommended his 
patients to take a drive round the neighbour- 
hood if they wanted to get an appetite. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Philbrick.—There was 
a measure of health in connexion with these 
sewage farms, in consequence of the production 
of ozone, thrown out by the enormous amount of 
vegetation produced there. There was, however, 
a prejudice against these sewage-farms just as a 
Frenchman had a prejudice against a cold bath. 


He once had occasion to complain to the Croydon 
Board of Health of the state of things which he 
found on the sewage farm at Lower Norwood, 
when he visited it with some foreign gentlemen 
who were authorities on sanitary matters. That 
state of things, however, only lasted for one day. 

Re-examined.— That was the only thing he had 
known in the shape of a nuisance in connexion 
with the sewage farms mentioned. 








THE POSITION OF THINGS. 

Srr,—The recent scandalous casting-away of 
the great steamer Atlantic, with her valuable 
freight of emigrant passengers and crew, some 
1,036 in number, of whom nearly 600 are lost to 
us and their friends by the disaster, forcibly calls 
attention to a subject which, by your favour, 
I have on former occasions been permitted to 
bring under the notice of your readers, viz., the 
exodus of our working people. I then pointed 
out that in consequence of advancing prices, and 
greatly increased cost of the prime necessaries 
of life, the working-classes are worse off, not- 
withstanding their advanced wages, than they 
were in former years, and that as no escape was 
offered them in these islands of ours, they were 
seeking in other countries for that competency 
they were unable to find here. The emigration 
returns for the year 1872 show, I believe, a 
larger exodus from Great Britain than was ever 
before recorded ; and it is some symptom, in my 
opinion, of what this present year’s emigration is 
likely to be, that fully one month before the usual 
passenger season begins (May Ist) a single ship, 
now lost, as above, took away nearly 900 pas- 
sengers. Another ship of the same line, which 
| Sailed later, had on board, I am told, nearly 
1,000 passengers, bound for the same port (New 
York). The published list of the names of 
passengers by the ill-fated Atlantic gives their 
respective ages, by which it is shown in a very 
conclusive manner that those who leave us are 
in the very prime of life (except the children), 
mostly between twenty and forty years of age, 
having youth and energy, and just the very class 
of persons that this country can least afford to 
lose. In consequence of the various causes 
which have tended to restrict labour, the demand 
for it has been during the past year, and is yet, 
much greater than the supply,—more especially 
juvenile and unskilled labour. In my own 
personal experience, it is almost impossible to 
retain sufficient labourers on any important 
works; and I was told recently by the manager 
of a machine factory that he is obliged to employ 
men to do work which could easily be done by 
boys if he could getthem. The result of this 
state of things is that boys of fourteen to seven- 
teen earn nearly men’s wages, and, as a social 
result, are scarcely amenable to parental con- 
trol. This state of things will be intensified as 
the season advances by the withdrawal from this 
country of a very large number indeed of healthy, 
energetic people, who go to the United States or 
one of our colonies to better their positions in 
life; people who are quite willing to work hard, 
and, if need be, live hard, fora few years to enable 
them to obtain a position and accumulate a store, 
which will place them beyond the ordinary reach 
of want in their old age. Those who go are the 
workers in our great hive, ifa corresponding num- 
ber of drones could be shipped off to accompany 
them, those of us who are left here would have 
much less cause for grief than seems likely. Of 
course our loss is their gain; but that it isa loss, 
and a very serious one for this hard-working 
heavily-taxed country, is, I think, not to be 
denied. Besides the immediate loss of their pro- 
ductive labour, they go to countries which place 
a heavy tax upon our manufactures for the pur- 
pose of fostering their own, and to find the 
means indirectly of supplying their current ex- 
penses. The emigrant is thus completely snuffed 
out as a consumer and customer of ours, and i! 
he continues to work in his new home at his old 
trade, he becomes a possible rival tous. We 
place no protective duty on our imports, and it 
is, I think, a very important sign of the times 
that we who have hitherto supplied the whole 
world with the best machinery for every con- 
ceivable purpose, should now be distanced both 
in quality and price by American productions 
sold in our own country. Take wood-working 
machinery, for example. You lately reviewed in 
a favourable manner a specimen of American 
literature on that subject, and now we are in- 
formed by your advertisement columns that the 
machinery itself can be bought in London in 
competition with English machinery for the same 








purpose. In the products of this machinery, 
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also, we are now distanced. Time was not so 
very long ago when we exported to our colonies 
and other places finished joinery, such as doors, 
sashes, and frames, mouldings, &c., having first 
imported the timber from wood-producing coun- 
tries. Now the machinery goes in charge of a 
few skilled men to these wood-producing coun- 
tries, and we ourselves become like our former 
customers, importers of finished joinery, from 
full-sized first-class mansions, as in Devon re- 

cently, down to a single architrave mould or angle 

bead. In the matter of railway iron or steel, 

also, we can no longer be said to take the lead, 

and we may expect very shortly to be distanced 

in that manufacture also, and if the price of coal 

is maintained to become importers of it. Most 

other products in metals will doubtless follow 

that lead, and we shall then be forced to turn our 

attention to the cultivation of our own soil, and 

the reclamation of our waste lands. We can go 

abroad to reclaim the land of other countries, 

why not our own at home? Why should a 
wealthy few so hold this land with an iron grip, 

that the great bulk of our ‘people are denied and 

must perforce seek elsewhere for that area of 
productive soil they are determined to have. 

Would to heaven a statesman might arise, who, 

forgetting the interest of party, should be able to 
rise to the height of this great question, which 
must in the coming time force itself upon the 
public notice by its paramount interest. Leta 
new “Holy Alliance” be formed against Eng- 
land, and the want of men bred on the land of 
our country may in the end cause us to “"% “ 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF TRAMWAYS. 


Art a recent ordinary meeting of the Society 
of Engineers, Mr. Jabez Church, president, 
in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. H. 
Gore on “ Horse Railwaysand Tramways.” The 
author commenced by giving a brief sketch of 
the rise and progress of road-making in England 
from the time of the Roman invasion down to the 
period when Telford, M‘Neill, Macadam, and 
others devoted their attention to perfecting our 
great highways. He then described the early 
attempts to construct tramways or trolleyways 
in the mining districts, commencing with the 
wooden railways of the Tyne and Wear of 1680. 
He then traced the history of this description of 
roads, and the application of iron \in their con- 
struction; showing also, by reference to docu- 
ments in the Patent Office, that so early as 1803 
the idea was started for constructing street 
tramways with iron rails. The author then 
described some of the earlier street railways in 
the United States, and the attempts made by 
Mr. Train to introduce the system into the 
metropolis, and pointed out the cause of their 
failure. Mr. Gore here alluded to the tramway 
he had himself constructed in 1863 at Valpa- 
raiso, on the West coast of South America. 
Having concluded the historical sketch, the 
author then proceeded to describe the principal 
features of the various forms of construction 
adopted in the street tramways which have re- 
cently been laid. This part of the paper was 
illustrated by a series of diagrams, embracing 
all the important details of each type of con- 
struction, including the use of concrete, trans. 
verse timber sleepers, cast-iron block chairs, and 
continuous cast-iron girder rails. 

After describing each system of construction, 
the author pointed out the more prominent 
objections observable in the several types now 
in use, among the chief of which was the 
employment of concrete, which he held to be 
highly prejudicial. He pointed out the effect of 
vibration in destroying the cohesion of the par- 
ticles of cement, and the constant tendency 
there was for the mass to be broken up. He then 
called especial attention to the evils arising from 
the want of sufficient bearing surface or proper 
lateral support to maintain the gauge. Mr. Gore 
advocated strongly the use of transverse 
sleepers as the best means of distributing the 
load and neutralising the effects of vibration ; he 
also pointed out the importance of thoroughly 
sound workmanship, both as regards the laying 
of sleepers and rails and in well consolidating 
the foundation of the road by ramming and 
packing. He recommended the use of a species 
of tar and asphalte concrete as a bed to receive 
the stone pavement, and also for packing round 
the timber sleepers. He discountenanced the 

use of lime or cement concrete as a foundation 
for tramways, and concluded his interesting 
paper by urging the use of thoroughly desic- 
cated and prepared timber, so as to insure the 


greatest possible durability, and a system of 
paving or roadway which should be as far as 
practicable free from any material that was 
liable to break up into dust or mud. 

The meeting was attended by a number of 
engineers and others connected with tramways. 








STRIKING ASSERTIONS. 


He that strikes first takes the law into his own hands, 
and loses cause for action or redress.— A Mazim, 


A STRIKE is not a fit weapon of defence, for it 
has ever worked more harm to the user than the 
used against. 

A lock-out is but a rough law of retaliation, 
and though it were the punishment of a crime, it 
is scarcely defensible. 

A strike is unmanly, and unchristian, for in 
all strikes the innocent are certain to suffer. 

A lock-out, whether it precedes a strike or 
succeeds it, is but the aggregation of a wrong, 
because it aims at coercion instead of concilia- 
tion and convincing. 

A strike is seldom or never promoted by those 
who have really suffered by the action of one, or 
intend to suffer by the certainty of another. 

A lock-out is not only a lock-out of men, but it 
is a lock-out of capital and interest. 

Whether the precipitation of a strike or a 
lock-out be well timed or not in the opinion of 
those interested, the forelock that produces a 
dead-lock must be always ill-timed and pernicious. 

Strikes and lock-outs are little better than 
senseless faction fights, in which both combatants 
not only injure themselves, but others, and who, 
in making peace or coming to terms, forget 
there is an atonement due to the society they 
have injured and outraged by their quarrels. 

Strikes and lock-outs would sensibly diminish, 
and probably disappear altogether, if the parties 
to them were subject to a tax for the exercise of 
the licence. 

As a means towards reform, the Registrar- 
General should furnish a return of the number 
of those in every district who have been stricken 
by the strike and lock-out epidemic, masters and 
men, and the effects in the amount of illness, 
deaths, unemployed, bankrupts, criminals, and 
emigrants produced by the same. 








NEW WORKS AT BATTERSEA FOR THE 
LONDON GAS COMPANY. 


In consequence of the gasometers in con- 
nexion with their works at Nine Elms being 
unequal to the strong supply of gas required, 
the London Gas Company have secured a large 
plot of land at Battersea, situated between the 
two stations of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, and London and Brighton Railway Com- 
panies. On this land, which is between two and 
three acres in extent, the company intend to 
erect five large additional gasometers, and two 
of these are now in progress, one of which is 
already nearly completed. The tanks of each 
of these gasometers are 185 ft. in diameter, and 
30 ft. in depth from the coping of the bearing 
stones supporting the iron columns. The piers 
supporting the columns are twenty in number, 
and are 5 ft. 6 in. in thickness, and the walls 
enclosing the tanks vary from 3 ft. 11 in. at the 
base to 18 in. at the top of the coping, which is 
finished with Staffordshire blue brick. The 
floors of the tanks are covered over with con- 
crete, 10 in. in thickness ; and, in order to render 
the walls impervious to water, there are 2 ft. of 
puddling at the back of them from the bottom 
of the tanks to the coping. The iron columns 
supporting the gasometers are firmly connected 
with the holding bolts, which are sunk 10 ft. 
below the surface. 

The gasometers are telescopic in construction, 
with a lift of 30 ft. in height, the diameter of 
the lower lift being 182 ft., and that of the 
higher lift, 180 ft., and the capacity of each 
gasholder is 1,500,000 cubic feet; the entire 
additional quantity of gas, therefore, which the 
whole of the five gasometers, when completed, 
will admit of being stored, amounting to 7,500,000 
cubic feet beyond that of the company’s existing 
gasometers at their present works. They will be 
supplied with gas for storage from the works at 
Nine Elms, pipes being specially laid in con. 
nexion with them for that purpose. One of the 
new gasometers will be fully completed and 
supplied with gas in about a month from the 
present time. 

The works have been designed by Mr. Morton, 





the company’s engineer, and are being carried 





out under his superintendence and that of his as- 
sistant, Mr.Colson. Messrs. Aird & Sons are the 
contractors for the construction of the tanks and 
other buildings connected with the works; and 
the gasometers and iron work are being executed 
by Messrs. Horton, of Birmingham. 








EXTENSION OF MESSRS. PEASE’S MILLS, 
DARLINGTON. 


For some time past Messrs. Henry Pease & 
Co. have been carrying out a large extension of 
their spinning-mills in Darlington. The North. 
gate, or the Railway Mill, has just emerged from 
the hands of the architect and builder, with an 
additional weaving-shed, erected at the end 
contiguous to the gasworks, and measuring 112 ft. 
in length by 93 ft. in breadth. The light is 
admitted from the roof, which is divided into 
bays, sloping north and south. The north slope 
is entirely composed of glass. Hot-air or steam 
pipes heat the building. Cast-iron girders and 
pillars of a light form support the roof and the 
shafting for the machinery at the same time. 
In this one shed about 400 additional weaving 
looms will be employed, giving employment to 
200 additional hands, most of them women. 

Extensions and improvements of a more 
extensive character are in progress at the 
Priest-gate Mills. Here Mr. Edward Pease, one 
of the founders of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, instructed his son, the late Mr. Joseph 
Pease, in fabricating “ woollens.” The new mill 
will be five stories in height, and will measure 
200 ft. in length by 121 ft. in breadth. It will 
contain all the machinery used in the earlier 
processes of worsted spinning, and will comprise 
a warehouse, a carding-room, engine and boiler 
houses, and outbuildings. When completed, the 
machinery now used in the Low Mill will be 
transferred to the new building; but there will 
be entirely new engines and boilers. The new 
mill will cover the whole of the space known as 
the Mill Holme, situated between Priest-gate and 
the new street about to be opened up there to 
be called East-street. A covered gangway over 
the latter street will connect the new mill with 
the old wool warehouse. 

There will be attached to the new mill a large 
chimney, which is now all but completed. This 
chimney is situated at the bottom of Priest- 
gate. It is octagon in plan, and its outside 
diameter at the base is 17 ft. 6 in.; the outside 
diameter at the top is 11 ft.; the diameter 
of the flue inside is 9 ft. 6 in. From 
bottom to top the height from the ground. 
level is 152 ft. The large capacity of the 
chimney inside has been made so that the smoke 
and fumes of nine boilers can be led into it, 
and exhaled at the same time. The number 
of bricks used in its erection has been 395,000. 
No accident to life or limb has occurred to any 
person employed in building it. Messrs. Michael 
Watson & Son, builders, erected the shaft, under 
the instructions of Mr. William Hodgson, archi- 
tect, who has also designed the extensions to the 
mills, 








CHALK (WITH COAL) AS FUEL. 


A coop deal has been said of late on this 
subject, but nothing very explicit. Chalk is a 
carbonate of lime, and must yield a large quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas, which, one would 
think, must carry off much heat in its produc- 
tion. The quiok-lime left does yield a singular 
degree of white heat in a way not accounted 
for by chemists ; but the main heat to be yielded 
by chalk in a common fire must be yielded, if at 
all, before the chalk can have been thoroughly 
converted into quick-lime, and that is the 
time when its carbonic fumes are flying off up 
the chimney, if a good going one, or into a room, 
if not ; much worse indeed than from a coke fire, 
and vieing even witha charcoal one. Of what is 
said in favour of the use of chalk (with coal) for 
fuel we may quote a passage from the Boston 
(U.S.) Globe, which comes closer to the point 
than what has elsewhere been said on the sub. 
ject :— 

‘* A gentleman who has made a thorough test of the 
matter declares himself satisfied beyond doubt of the 
superiority in heat-giving properties of chalk over coal. 
The idea is an old one, but we have never heard of any 

ractical attempt being made to turn it to account before. 

ith those who have ever noticed the great specific heat 
of chalk, or the large amount of carbonic acid contained 
in it, and the convertibility of that acid into carbonic 
oxide by means of heat (?), or with those who have merely 
noticed either the vast amount of heat which, generated 
by a comparatively small amount of fuel, is radiated from 
@ limekiln ; or, again, the effect in smelting ore of a few 
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hundred pounds weight of limestone or chalk ; it has long 
been o matter of strong persuasion that the time must 
come when chalk, and limestone, shall be made 
subservient to the increase of heat and the diminution in 
the consumption of coal. Our late fire presented hundreds 
of instances of the intensity of the heat of limestone, and 
the length of time it was retained even by small frag- 
ments. With regard to the experiments referred to, it is 
asserted that, by using chalk and coal in about pro- 
portions, the chalk being placed at the back of the grate 
and the coal in front, a saving of at least 75 per cent. was 
effected in cost, with a more intense heat and cheerful 
blaze than would have been obtainable from coal alone.” 








DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING. 


Cromer.— A severe thunderstorm recently 
passed over Cromer, during which the parish 
church was struck by lightning. The conductor 
on the church tower had carried the electricity 
to the earth, yet such was the violence of 
the shock, that it had torn up the earth round 
about for twenty yards. The lightning had also 
forced itself through the wall of the tower 3 ft. 
from the ground, where from the outside a spike 
is driven in to secure the conductor. The wall is 
from 4 ft. to 5 ft. thick. There are two old un- 
used church-doors stowed away inside the tower. 
The lightning, in going through the wall, knocked 
some pieces off these old doors, and threw some 
mortar quite across the inside of the tower. 
Oatside the church, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of it, portions of the windows of pri- 
vate houses were knocked out, and also one 
square in the reading-room, which is at least 
two hundred yards distant from the church. It 
also disabled the telegraph instrument at the 
post-office, and did much other 

Martham.—The tower of Martham church 
was also struck by lightning. Only one flash 
was observed, and this struck the vane, the 
fluid passing from that to an iron stay, through 
the roof of the tower, shattering the parapet 
and walls, scattering the débris amongst the 
bells, and breaking the gear. Thence it travelled 
to the clock, bursting open the wooden casing, 
but without doing material injury to the 
works, and, passing down the connecting-rod to 
the outside, wrenched off the dial-plate, stripped 
the tower of a considerable portion of its facing, 
and greatly damaged the south-east angle but- 
tresses. The force seems to have dispersed over 
the roof, and to have made its way along the 
gutters, down each of the water-pipes, into the 
drains, tearing up the earth for some distance. 
Some of the stones were hurled as far as fifty 
yards from the tower. A meeting of the 
parishioners is to be held to receive the report 
of P oo Mr. J. B. Pearce, of Norwich, 
and to take the necessary steps for repairin 
the damage. The chancel of the hnauh-aeed 
re-built a few years ago by Mrs. Dawson, and 
the nave was also thoroughly restored. 








PROPOSED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


Ar Birmingham, on Saturday afternoon last, 
the second general meeting of engineers and 
surveyors to the various corporations of the 
kingdom was held at the Union Hotel, Union. 
street, for the purpose of furthering the objects 
and increasing the membership of the proposed 
Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engi- 
neers and Surveyors. 

Mr. Angell, engineer to the West Ham Local 
Board, London, and chairman pro tem. of the 
Association, presided ; and the following towns 
were represented : — Southampton, Coventry, 
Leicester, Leamington, Balsall Heath and Aston 
Manor (Birmingham), Stockport, Great Malvern, 
Redditch, Stow-on-the- Wold, Walsall, Willenhall, 
Ealing, Hanley, Warwick, Rugby, Oldbury, and 
Wolverhampton. 

Mr. Edward Pritchard, surveyor to the War- 
wick Corporation, who has been acting as hon. 

for the district, read the following, 
which had been adopted at the first general 
meeting held at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, London, February 15th :— 

“1, That the society be named the ‘ Association of 
Municipal and Sani Engi and Surveyors,’ 2. 
That the objects of the ion be,—a. The promotion 
and ini among its members of that species of 
Pp ty ee 
the duties goed by the Publfe Stealth, Gane 
ment, and other Sanitary Acts, 5. The promotion of the 

e. The general 


The Chairman explained the modus operandi 
of the Association. The first annual meeting of 
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Engineers, Westminster, London, on the 2nd of 
May, when the president, vice-president, and 
officers would be elected, and the executive 
council would also be appointed.* The country 
would be divided into districts, each district 
appointing its own secretary, who would be a 
member of the executive council. Birmingham 
would be the centre of one of the Midland dis- 
tricts, and Mr. Pritchard had hitherto acted as 
its honorary secretary. 

A discussion followed, several matters of de- 
tail were gone into, and ultimately it was decided 
to agree to the rules of the Association, as 
adopted by the meeting held in London on the 
15thof Fe’ 3; and the meeting also expressed 
a hope that as many surveyors of the country as 
could possibly make it convenient, would attend 
the inaugural meeting of the Association, to be 
held in London, on the 2nd proximo, 








COLOUR OF TIMBER. 

We should be obliged if any of your corre. 

spondents could give us any information as to 

preserving timber its natural colour ;—the end 
the only part to be seen. 8. 








TUNSTALL NEW WESLEYAN CHAPEL 
AND SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


TWELVE competitive designs were sent in for the 
above, and those of Mr. G. B. Ford, of Burslem, 
have been unanimously selected; the buildings 
are to be erected forthwith. The estimated cost 
is about 3,0001. 








A BUILDING CO-OPERATIVE COAL 
MINING COMPANY. 


A CO-OPERATIVE coal-mining company, com- 
bining the novel feature of building dwellings 
for its shareholders, under certain stated circum- 
stances, is in course of formation in South York. 
shire. The proposed capital of the company is 
150,0001.,and the sharesare 11. each. The object of 
the society is to conduct mining on the co-opera- 
tive principle of dividing profits with labourer, 
capitalist, and consumer; and in case the pit be 
some distance from a town, power is taken to 
build dwellings for the work-people. It is in- 
tended that each worker shall be a shareholder 
in the society, and that one-third of the profits 
(after providing for interest and reserve fund) 
shall be set apart as a bonus on all wages, sala- 
ries, or fees paid. It is also provided that a fair 
share of profit shall be divided with the con. 
sumer, and it is also intended, as far as possible, 
to supply the shareholders with coal in preference 
tothe general public. The profits are to be 
divided into three equal parts,—one for capital, 
one for labour, and one for consumer. The com- 
mittee appeal to the 20,000 miners of South 
Yorkshire, and to consumers everywhere, and 
they state that they have already received a con- 
siderable amount of support from miners’ lodges, 
and from the district co-operative societies, as 
well as from those in Lancashire and London, and 
that they intend to commence operations as soon 
as sufficient capital is subscribed. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Birmingham.—The arbitrators appointed to 
settle the claims of the masters and men in the 
Birmingham building trades have now given 
their award as to wages. The men claimed an 
advance from 74d. to 8}d. per hour, and the 
arbitrators have awarded an advance of one 
farthing an hour, which award, it is said, “has 
given satisfaction.” 
Blackburn.—The builders are threatened with 
a strike unless they either advance their men’s 
wages 3s. a week or diminish their working time 
to eight hours. 
Bradford.—The master builders have agreed to 
give the masons’ labourers 23s.a week in summer, 
‘or 494 hours’ work, and 22s. a week in winter, 
the men working from light to dark. 
mea SP ny building —: ofl at 
present agitating for shorter hours, ve 
paaronses 6 letter to their employers, in which 
they respectfully urge upon them the necessity 
of their conceding certain demands. com. 
plain that they are behind their brethren in other 
towns, and ask to be made participators in the 
privileges which of late years have been obtained 
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a week on the present working hours, and also 
an increase of wages, the proposed alteration to 
come into operation on the first Monday in May. 
At a recent meeting resolutions were adopted to 
the following effect :—“That carpenters and 
bricklayers’ hours of labour in the summer 
months be 55}, at 6d. an hour; in the winter 
months at 50}, at 6}d.; and that the rate of 
labourers’ wages be 44d. an hour for winter and 
summer.” 

Edinburgh.—Some time ago the operative 
masons of Edinburgh and Leith forwarded a 
circular to their employers, intimating that after 
5th May their should be 7}d. per hour. 
At the request of the employers a conference 
was held consisting of an equal number of em. 
ployers and employed, when the employers pro- 

7d. per hour, and if the state of trade 
warranted a further rise, they would give 7}d. 
per hour on Ist August. At a numerously- 
attended meeting of operatives, it was unani- 
mously resolved to adhere to their former 
demand. 

Alloa.—At a meeting of the operative joiners 
of Alloa, Alva, Tillicoulty, and surrounding 
district, it has been resolved to accept the 
masters’ proposal of an addition to their wages 
of one halfpenny per hour. The men’s demand 
was one penny per hour. 

Coupar-Angus.—The journeymen slaters in 
this district have been agitating for some time 
for an advance of 4d. per hour, which request 
has been granted. They are now paid 6d. per 
hour, and work nine hours per day. 

Dunfermline.—T he master masons have granted 
the demand of the men for an advance of wages 
from 6jd. per hour to 7d. 








THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN SUPPLY. 


On the vote of 128,4311. for public buildings, 
Mr. Powell asked what were the Royal monu- 
ments for the restoration of which sums were 
taken in this vote, and also under whose guidance 
the restoration was taking place. Mr. Ayrton 
said he did not know why the hon. gentleman 
should assume that the person charged with 
superintending the restoration of these monu- 
ments was incompetent to discharge the duty. 
The monuments which were being restored were 
one of King John in Worcester Cathedral, and 
some monuments in Westminster Abbey, and the 
restoration was taking place under the superin- 
tendence of an officer of the Department of Works. 
The vote was agreed to, as was also a vote of 
14,5001. for furniture for the public offices. 

On the vote of 25,6701. for the Houses of Par. 
liament, Mr. Bowring inquired of the First Com- 
missioner of Works what were his intentions with 
to the light on the Clock Tower. Mr. 
Ayrton said that before coming toany conclusion 
on the subject he thought it desirable that they 
should have the benefit of all the experiments 
which persons were desirous of making at their 
own expense. The light recently put up was 
much more brilliant than the one previously ex- 
hibited. Another gentleman had got a newly- 
invented electric light which would be exhibited 
in competition with the present light in about a 
fortnight hence, and by comparison they shoult? 
be able to see which was the most brilliant and 
the most economical light. 

Mr. Alderman Lusk complained that the sure 
of 1,0001., the balance of 4,0001. for a picture of 
the “ Judgment of Daniel,” although it had ap. 
peared in the votes for four successive years, 
had not yet been expended. Mr. Ayrton ex- 
plained that the sum in question had not been 
paid because the picture was not yet completed. 
When it was nearly completed the canvas exhi- 
bited signs of swelling, and the artist was ur- 
willing to put it up in that condition. The pic- 
ture was the work of an artist of great eminence 
and genius which it was desirable they should 
possess, and the 1,0001. had been inserted in the 
votes in anticipation of its completion. 

In reply to Mr. Anderson, Mr. Ayrton stated 
that steps were being taken for the preserva- 
tion of the stone in the Houses of Parliament. 
Experiments had been made, but unfortunately 
the results could only be tested by time. 

On the vote of 4,6501. on account of the Wel- 
lington monument, Mr. Goldney said this vote 
required some explanation. At present, if any 
one went to St. Paul’s to look at the monument, 
he would see nothing but a dilapidated chapel, 
and something that looked like a chimney. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said Mr. Stevens 








members would be held at the Institatien of Civil] 





* Particulars will be found in our advertising columns, 
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was appointed the First Commissioner of 
Works under the Government. Mr. Stevens, 
though an able artist, was a bad financier, and 
he did not get on with the work. The Govern- 
ment took the matter out of his hand, and got 
Mr. Collmann to be answerable to complete the 
work, and they went on very wel! for a consider- 
able time; but Mr. Stevens then became para- 
What the Government proposed to do 

was to call on Mr. Collmann to complete the 
work, and if Mr. Stevens was unable to give his 
assistance to get some one else. Mr. Julian 
Goldsmid said Mr. Stevens always was ill when 
any work was required of him, and he warned 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer how it would 
be. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had put 
this work into the hands of a London uphols- 
terer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
he could only congratulate the hon. member on 
is prescience in foreseeing that Mr. Stevens 
would have a paralytic fit. The vote was 


agreed to. 


THE PROPOSED TRADES GUILD OF 
LEARNING. 


A CONFERENCE took place at the Artizans’ 
Club in Newman-street, on Saturday evening last, 
in farther promotion of the movement for giving 
some of the advantages of University education 
to working men. The idea is to form a Guild of 
Operative Tradesmen to arrange for the delivery 
of lectures in various places by lecturers pro- 
vided by, and sent from, the University of Cam- 
bridge. The Rev. H. Solly, who presided at the 
conference, stated what had been done since 
last meeting. The council of trades’ delegates 
had passed a resolution expressing great satis- 
faction with the progress of the proposed scheme, 
while in the interviews which the chairman had 
had with the heads of the University, every 
encouragement had been afforded to the pro- 
ject, provided that a firm organisation could 
be secured to deal with. In furtherance of 
this end Mr. Solly recommended agitation for 
the purpose of interesting in the matter ; 
the obtaining of the active co-operation of the 
trades ; the establishment of a permanent centre 
for the establishment of the Guild; and the 
retaining of technical teachers to aid in carry- 
ing into effect the theoretical knowledge given 
in the lectures. In the course of discussion it 
was suggested that the feeling of various trade 
organisations should be ascertained, but a gene- 
ral opinion clearly prevailed in favour of tech- 
nical and practical, rather than purely theoretical 
that the guild would combine both 
pe gene, and would to some extent super- 

e existing systems of apprenticeship, by 
could only partially learn his 
trade. Observations on the points at issue 
were made by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Mr. E. Hall, 
Mr. Alsager A. Hill, Mr. Savage, Mr. Dodd, and 
individual members of trade societies, including 
carpenters and joiners, sawyers, compositors, 
die-sinkers, goldsmiths and jewellers, cabinet- 
makers, zinc-workers, watch-case makers, engi- 
neers, embossers, and elastic web-makers. It 
was resolved,— 
nin That, in the present defective state of technical and 

1 on ior wor 
“nent for those eo mage tg ty tke Otter ty 
private endeavour, this meeting hails with i ion 
the p to form as Trades’ Guild of Learnin cae 














ACCIDENTS. 


Fall of Roof at Euston Station.— Almost at the 
end, and between the two departure 


hours before the accident. The part of the 
works used for galvanising p is about 
60 ft. long and 40 ft. wide. It had a slated roof, 
the centreof which was raised about 5 ft., and 
served as a ventilator. 

Fall of the Gasworks Roof at Rome.—The roof 
of the gasworks in Rome was struck by lightning 
on Thursday in last week, and fell in conse- 
quence, burying forty workmen in the débris. 
Five men were killed, 


badly injured. 











SOME RHYME AND REASON. 
At a general meeting in the parish of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West, it was by Mr. J. 
Preedy, and seconded by Mr. Reynolds, ‘‘ That 
it was the opinion of the inhabitants of this 
parish that Temple Bar should be kept standing 
as long as possible, and that a memorial be pre- 
sented to the Common Council to this effect.” 
Mr. F. H. Fowler said that if Temple Bar was to 
come down, the sooner the better. Mr. J. Reeve 
said that this might be the beginning of a work 
of destruction which might end no one knew 
where. He hoped Fleet-street would not be 
injured by any future operations. Mr. Fowler 
replied by saying that there was a large 
amount of improvements contemplated between 
St. Dunstan’s and St. Clement’s Churches, 
and if they wanted a broad street, he did 


Mr. Butterworth said that Mr. Fowler seemed 
to represent the important Board of Demo- 
litions, which must even put its battering- 
rams against the residence of a duke. They 
did not want the Metropolitan Board of Works 
to dictate to them, and he thought they should 
appeal to the City. Temple Bar admitted two 
carriages, and he thought a space three or three 
and a half carriages wide would create confusion, 


Temple Bar. Lord Selborne had a Bill before 
Parliament by which one-fourth of the site for 


resolution was carried. 
THE MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT, 


“IuprovemMEnts” now are all the rage 
From east to west there's nothing stilly ; 


The Board of Works, 'tis said, engage, 
To drive Pell-Mell through Piccadilly, 
But Ci there’s yet one Bar, 
e Board points out, that stops improvement : 
car 


Th 
*T would their grand tri 
To drive against the Strand-still movement, 





PRO DOMO NORTHUMBRBLZA. 

Tu lion that long was a theme for the witty, 

The crest of a race on a house of renown, 
Will no more lionise at the Cross of the City,— 

A cross-purpose now soon will cross-cut it down, 
Ye public Board Sa and Lords of Committee, 

Have houses not am worth preserving like men? 
Oh! remove not the old landmarks of our Ci 

Unless you restore and improve them like Wren. 


New roads and new buildings and “ restora- 
tions,” so called, are not necessarily improve- 
ments. Cities, like mendicants’ coats, may be 
restored in such a manner that in course of 
time none of the original materials or features 
are discernible. C. C. H. 








SPLITTING BUILDERS’ BILLS: SINGULAR 
CASE. 
BURTON Vv. HEDGER, 

Tus was a singular claim ; and had the amount been 
sufficient to pay for litigation, the laws “‘ quirks” 
would have given Mr. Burton some trouble and expense 
to get his rights. 

t seemed that the defendant rented a house of a Mr. 


Cox, and the premises uiring repair, the defendant 
and his agreed pay the expenses between 
them, Mr. Burton was employed by the two parties 


to do the work, according to a specification. Mr. © 
the landlord, had squared up is half, but the chains 
he ane could not be got. The 
e yale ‘or putting up a gateway, 
which it was pe a apne ytd: 
began. bbw Ao first amount, at, a Sw im, the de. 
fendant paid 10. only, that was was 
for, and referred the builder to the lan ae 
balance. Mr, Cox omnie referred Mr. Burton to the 
tenant, and as “‘ two stools” generally repudiate “ bills,”’ 
the builder had to call in a referee, in the shape of 
M‘Namars, the judge of the Marylebone 
Mr. Worthington, 
work done, and it was e 


County Court. 
rig said he had surveyed the 
work ; iently ware ene According 
specification, e and reasonable, 

The defendant denied ever seei aoa ete ya | 
any instructions to have carried out 

yond the sum of 8/, or 10/., which he thought was 
ber of letters from Mr. Barton 





and seventeen others | desired. 


not know why the Bar should not come down. | Sclater 


and that there was no necessity for removing | ™¢ 


the Law Courts would not be required. The | ™*l) 
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| BRISTOL LIMEWASH. 


ots if 
wt clean isl ars ow ead 
hitening or whitewash walls, ceilings, 
ae nent cokamiie pe Laat wencteguin = 
to produce @ uniformly firm, smooth, and permanent 


ethod of limewash for appl, 
ta as to form Eales | 
rface, that will not be acted upon ty sun-heat, 


"B.G.E. 








NOW OR NEVER. 


S1zr,—The work is quite half done to make the finest 
street in Burope. Continue westward from the site of the 
new Law Courts, pull lywell-street, and sufficient 
to make a wide street north of the church of St. Mary le 
conor ceumiieamama, as cals os ae pub opgeiine 
er aquare, as as 
Somerset House. 
You could continue eastward to St. Paul's, 

Fleet-street and Ludgate-hill as wide as that part 
ay anew where 8t. ’s Church and the Crown 


Assurance now stand. 
Lose this chance, and it never can return, A.B. 








THE LAW COURTS. 


Ger the thoat SAAN, fethe: Heke of hamene, 
for the purchase of a site, erection of a building, 
other ergennes for the new Courts of Justice, Mr. 

- Booth thought some additional information 
should be given upon this vote, which was part of the 
larger sum of 750, ro) for the construction of 
the new Courts of Justice, under the Acts of 1865 and 
1871. He wished to know whether it was contemplated 
to make any addition to that sum, and what ? 

Mr. Ayrton explained that the tenders for the execution 
of the work considerably exceeded the sum authorised by 
Parliament, and the plans had been referred back to the 
architect to reconsider 80 as to bring the ex- 
penditure within the sum At present he was 
not prepared to alter the estimate, because he had reason 
to believe that if the work was properly taken in hand it 

pn Sr 6 eee ee ee 
had been authorised. In reply to a question from Mr. 
Ward Hunt, he said that it was not expedient to state 
how much the tenders were in excess of the sum origi- 


called 
price of labour and material, and pro- 
tested the plans being altered with a view to bring 
them down to the original estimate, at the sacrifice of the 
build geet the curtailment of the public convenience. 
Mr. itwell drew attention to the necessity of im- 
proving the public approaches to the pro new 


8. 
Mr. Ayrton said that he was quite willing to postpone 
the vote, and 

Mr. Baxter moved that the Chairman report 
After a few words from Mr, J. Goldsmid, the motion 


for i as and the House 
a 








THE PALESTINE FUND. 


Tae Quarterly Statement, dated April, 1873, 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund has been 
published at the Society’s office, 9, Pall-mall, and 
by Bentley, of New Burlington-street. It is 
more than usually interesting. The contents 
include letters and reports from Lieut. Conder, 
R.E.,and Mr. Drake ; an account of the discoveries 
at Mount Gerizim and Ebal, by Captain Wilson ; 
Mr. Schick’s recent work in Jerusalem ; inscrip- 
inscriptions; the royal city of Gezer, and other 
matters. There is a map to illustrate Lieut. 
Conder’s letters, and a plan of the ruins on the 
tion from Aleppo; Mr. Wright, on the Hamah 
summit of Mount Gerizim, where traces exist of 
an ancient castle and an octagonal church, 
believed to have been built by Justinian, circa 
A.D. 533. The archwological explorations of 
Lieut. Conder are thus summed up :— 

“We find 35 cent. of * indi ‘ 
Of Jewish vesaaen, the Bact 5 AM mayen onem ons » 
the tells, and a few ancient wells and cisterns, are the 
principal ; tombs, reservoirs, temples, and traces of a 
town, are amongst the Roman remain 
towers represent the works of Christian architects. 

i Jewish and Roman 


ating together remains, we find 
Bible at Josephus.” ° Were aff the indistinguishable® 

an ie fi r 
ruins Jewish, we should have 70 eent., the valae of 
which future examination of the thactare 


would show, but this eaperinen: count. be seavenably 
4 Tt seems probable, however, that we have now 
in the country between Nablus and Haifa alone, 


at least 100 ruins, winch some serve to throw 
fight on the Hiblical topogrenhy of Peloctines™ 


— 


New Conservative Hall at Boston.—Tho 
foundation-stone of a new Conservative hall has 
been laid at Boston. The Conservative Club has 
working men. A company has been formed, 
and shares of 11. each issued. A commodious 
Conservative hall is to be erected, at an estimated 
cost of between 6,0001. and 7,0001., the archi- 











tects being Mr. G. G. Scott, jun., and Mr, J.O. 





— 


Bias ae ee et, 
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SALFORD DEATH-RATE. 


—Salford now enjoys the reputation of a 
aed a0 oe De. This is doubtless 


due ina measure to the very fine weather 
we have during the past few weeks, causing 
increased e n and exhalation of noxious 


attached to nearly every house. These are 
usually left for months unemptied of 


their accumulating contents, and become in warm | j 


dry weather hot-beds of disease and death. 
High wages and much drinking ye oa 8 
in producing the result. The Builder has m 
work yet to do. E. G. 


EEE 


CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. 


Rotherham.—The Rotherham Church council 
ropose shortly to make certain alterations and 

rovements in the parish church, and it is 
stated that the Earl of intends to put 
a stained-glass window im the east end. Sir 
Gilbert Scott has been down from London to in- 
spect the church. It has been thonght desirable 
that the gallery, which was erected about ninety 
years ago, should be removed, and that the pews 


has not on the matter, and nothing has 
been definitely decided upon. 

Bristol.—The i 
Temple parish church is so near completion that 


LL 
ae 
ag 
= 

ai 


floors, which are laid with colonred tiles. Gas 
is supplied from coronz round the pillars, and in 
the aisles also. The roofs of the aisles have 
been renewed, and the roof of the nave panelled 
and decorated. A stained-glass window for the 
west end has been promised. The space under 
the tower has been cleaned out, and a groined 
stone ceiling put in, and it is now used as a 
baptistery. 


about 2 ft., thus improving its somewhat low 
appearance. The pavement is of encaustic tiles. 
The ceiling has been panelled. The old Colston 
screen has been removed from the back of the 
communion.table, and is put up in the Weavers’ 
Chapel. The east window has been filled with 
stained glass, the work of Clayton & Bell. The 
window, which is in five compartments, repre- 
sents the Last Supper. In the Weavers’ Chapel 
are two stained.giass windows, One, at the end, 
pe Bristol, is put in in commemoration 

the Rev. John Wesley. It is in compartments, 
Pyaar the presentation of the infant 


the north and south arcades have been straight- 
ened as far as possible, and cleaned down. Three 


Margaret’s Marsh has been re-opened, after being 
completely rebuilt, except the tower. It has 
long been known to be in a very unsafe con- 
dition, and the pews were both rotten and 
ill-arranged. It was for some time hoped that, 
by underpinning the walls, renewing defective 
stones, and the like, the old church might have 
been put in proper condition at a cost of about 
3501.; but it was even found necessary to 
rebuild it entirely. The chancel has been re- 
built, with an increase in length of 4 ft., by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the present 
lessee of the great tithes, for 2351., under the 


superintendence of Mr. E. Christian, who has | part 


retained the old form of circular roof, and the 
windows have been rebuilt with the old stones 
in the old The nave has been rebuilt 
from the plans of Mr. Crickmay, of Weymouth, 
and is 3 ft. wider than the old, thus giving extra 
room enough to enable the gallery in the tower 
to be dispensed with, and showing off the pro- 
portions of the tower arch. The roof being con- 
structed without tie-beams does not obstruct the 
view of it from the nave or chancel. The work 
was not contract work. 

Northampton.—A movement is in progress for 
the restoration of St. Peter’s Church, Raunds, 
under the supervision of Sir Gilbert Scott. It 
is calculated that the total cost of the work will 
reach above 5,000/. One half of this amount 
has been raised by the vicar and his friends, 
assisted by the inhabitants of the village gene- 
rally ; and they appeal for assistance to lovers 
of ecclesiastical architecture and promoters of 
the Church’s work i 


the erection of 8 new chapel to seat 800 persons. 
Shroton.—The church here is now undergoing 
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fund for restoring St. Asaph’s Church, amounting 
in the to 1,8251., with an abstract of 
account, — just been issued. 








: 
i" 


tion of the tower, the north wall, and the new 
aisle, the whole has been rebuilt. One of the 
chief features of the interior of the church was 
the arcade which divides the north aisle from 
the nave. This it was found necessary to take 
down, but it has been rebuilt with the old mate- 
rial. A new tower arch and a new chancel arch 
have been constructed. Their place was pre- 
viously occupied by the merest apology for an 
arch, lath and plaster, turned, covering un- 
carved stonework. The chancel arch consists of 


of bis family. It is of three lights, the head 
being filled in with two quatrefoil and one tre. 
foil light. The centre light contains a repre. 
sentation of Christ as the Good Shepherd, carry. 


.|ing @ lamb in His arms; the other lights con. 


tain the sacred monograms. The window is the 
work of Messrs. Jones & Willis (of London and 
Birmin . The roof of the church is open 
and of stained timber. The seats, which are of 
stained deal, are new. A new screen of stained 
deal separates the nave from the lower chamber 
of the tower. The west window in the north 
aisle is the gift of Mr. Wm. Brown. The cost of 
the restoration has been some 600l. or 7001. The 
restoration of the chancel, costing some 2001., 
has been effected at the expense of the rector. 
The work has been done from the designs, and 
under the superintendence, of Mr. T. H. Ver- 
non, of London; Mr. Shakeshaft, of Ashton, 
being the builder. In the foundations of the 
south wall of the chancel was found the upper 
of a cross—the stem entirely broken off, 
but the three limbs with floriated terminations 
still intact. It has been built into a niche of 
the chancel wall for preservation. Another 
relic of the past was also discovered built in the 
chancel wall. It appeared to be the fragment 
of a miniature stone coffin, and contained the 
broken remains of some undecipherable stone 
figure, the legs of which, however, were appa- 
rently uninjured. 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Swansea.—The ming of Libanus Chapel, 
or rather “Cathedral,” which is situate at 
Morriston,—in the midst of a dense population 
of smelters, tin-plate workers, iron puddlers, 
furnacemen, and colliers,—took place on Sunday,. 
the 22nd ult. The architect was Mr. John 
Humphreys, of Morriston. The total cost of the 
building can scarcely be less than between 
8,000. and 10,0007. The erection of the chapel 
is due, principally, to the liberality of Mr. RB. 
Hughes, of Ynistawe, and of the Landore Tin- 
plate Works. The chapel is erected on freehold 
land, previously purchased by Mr. Hughes from 
Sir John Armine Morris, bart., for 6401. The 
building is in the Italian style of architecture, 
with a tower and spire 160 ft. high from the 
base. All the walls are built of native blue stone, 
with Bath stone dressings. The front contains 
four pairs of detached columns, and pilasters ; 
one elliptic and two semi-arches are adopted 
to relieve the entablature over the columns. 
There are eight doorways: four in front and 
four on the ove the side eng oe 
entered by steps and slopes so as to relieve the 

as ba as possible. The balustrading 
and hand-rails to the steps externally are also in 
Bath stone. The internal arrangements include 
a spacious room on the basement, 15 ft. high, 
with class-rooms ;;vault for the hot-air apparatus 
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tea-making, and ante-room and offices. The 
ground is well adapted for the basement rooms, 
which have four entrance doorways and three 
staircases to main floor. The floor of the chape) 
is circular, and so arranged that by placing the 
foci in the pulpit all the sittings on the ground- 
floor are facing the minister direct. The 
orchestra is placed behind the pulpit, and con- 
nected with the gallery by seats, each rising 
6 in. The organ is placed at the back of the 
orchestra. There are four sets of stairs to 


' the gallery. The internal measurement of the 


chapel is 94 ft. by 58 ft. in clear, providing 
sittings for 1,450 adults in the gallery and 
ground floor,—not including the aisles and 
standing-room. The building will, however, 
accommodate, when necessary, @ much greater 
number. Fresh air is let in by a number of 
wooden tubes connected with ventilators in the 
outer walls, let in by iron ventilators in the aisles 
of the ground and gallery floors. The foul air 
is carried off by a 9-in. iron tube from sun. 
burners in the ceiling conveyed to the tower. The 
various parties who took part in the work are as 
follows :—The masonry was done by Mr. Daniel 
Edwards ; Mr. Thomas Light was foreman of the 
Bath stone masons; Mr. Joseph Tracey being 
foreman of the carpenters and joiners, and 
acting as clerk of works; the plastering was 
done by Mr. John Penry, of Liandilo; the whole 
of the carving, internally and externally, was 
done by Mr. George Houghton, of Bristol; the 
painting and decorating, providing and fixing 
hot-water apparatus and gasfittings, was given to 
Mr. T. W. Morgan, Swansea; the glass was sup- 
plied by the St. Helen Glass Company, Bristol ; 
the sun-burners and gasfittings were supplied by 
Messrs. Hulett, London; the wrought -iron 
entrance-gates supplied by Mr. J. W. Dover, 
Manchester ; the Bath stone from Messrs. Stone, 
Brothers, Bath. The whole was carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. Humphrey, 
who supplied the plans and specifications, 

West Hartlepool.—A chapel, erected by the 
Wesleyan community of West Hartlepool, has 
been opened for divine service. The new edifice 
is situated at the top of Church-street, imme- 
diately adjoining the Cambridge and Hart roads. 
The architecture is Corinthian, and the chapel 
is capable of accommodating 1,250 persons. 

Guilden Sutton.—Five memorial stones of a 
new Primitive Methodist chapel at Guilden 
Sutton have been laid in the presence of a good 
number of persons from the village, and Chester 
and neighbourhood. The chapel is to be built in 
the Gothic style of architecture, from designs 
prepared by Mr. W. H. Ranlingston, of Sydenham, 
and is to be 24 ft. wide by 30 ft. long, in the rear 
of which is a vestry, 24 ft. by 11 ft.4 in., which 
will form an annex to the chapel by means of 
sliding doors, and thus accommodation will be 
made for about 150 hearers on special occasions. 
Messrs. W. & J. Vernon do the brick, plaster- 
ing, and slating, Mr. Joseph Duckers the stone- 
work, and Mr. Reuben Jones the joiners’ work. 
The site of freehold land is 29 ft. wide by 46 ft. 
in depth, and is the gift of Mr. Robert Smith. 

Whitby. — The memorial-stones of a new 
Primitive Methodist Chapel have been laid at 
Whitby. The new chapel is being erected on 
land given by Mr. James Worrall. It is Gothic 
in style, and presents to the road leading to 
Ellesmere Port a gable, with a double two-light 
window in the centre and a circular one above. 
Below there will be a square porch, with stone 
cornice, with a two-light window in it in front, 
and access to the chapel can be had from either 
side. The remaining windows consist of three 
two-lights on each side, a circular one in the 
gable behind the minister's desk, and two 
smaller two-lights in the opposite end on each 
side of the door. The materials used are bricks 
principally,—blue, red, and yellow in the window- 
heads, and white stone sparingly introduced. 
The interior fittings will be of pitch-pine, stained 
and varnished; the seats open; and accom- 
modation bos be we for about 120 or 130 
persons. e@ princi and spars are up, 80 
that the place is nearly ready for wt in, 
The former, it may be remarked, rest on stone 
corbels, and the roof will be half open. The 
architect and builders are the same as those 

engaged on the Guilden Sutton Chapel, namely, 
Mr. W. H. Rawlings, Messrs. W. & J. Vernon, 
Mr. Joseph Duckers, and Mr. Reuben Jones. 
Halifae.—It is proposed to build a new chapel 
for the Primitive Methodists at Halifax. The 
intention was reported at a recent meeting to 
be, first, to buy the land, which they had pro- 
cured; then to build a good school and class. 


room, and pay for them; and afterwards to 
erect a chapel, at a cost of some 3,0001., and pay 
for that. It might be a long time before this 
project was completed. The report was adopted. 

Keighley.—The corner-stone of a new Wesleyan 
school chapel has been laid, at Hermithole, New- 
road Side, Keighley. The building, which is 
intended to be used both as a chapel, Sunday- 
school, and day-school, is from designs supplied 
by Mr. George Smith, architect, Keighley, and 
will be in the Gothic style of architecture. It 
will consist of a large school-room, 40 ft. by 
244 ft.; an infant school-room, 34} ft. by 16 ft.; 
and two class-rooms, each 17 ft. by 16 ft. There 
will be accommodation for 300 to 400 scholars, 
and the cost will be 1,5001., towards which 9001. 
have been promised. 

Little Horton.—A new chapel and schools for 
Little Horton are to be built. A site has been 
fixed upon which will cost 4001. It is intended 
to erect a building of two stories, the lower‘one 
to contain a sehool-room and class-rooms, and 
the second story to be fitted up as a chapel, the 


committee has been formed, and the working 
people of the neighbourhood have for some time 
contributed weekly sums towards the movement. 

London. — The new Welsh Congregational 
chapel in Southwark Bridge-road has been 
opened for divine service. Mr. Samuel Morley, 
M.P., has given 5001. towards the purchase- 
money of the ground, which is about 430 square 
yards. The entire cost of the work is but half 
defrayed, so that nearly 3,0001. are yet required. 

West Cannock.—The new Wesleyan chapel at 
West Cannock (or Hednesford) has been opened 
for public worship. The trustees have already 
determined to enlarge their chapel, all the 
sittings in the present building being taken, and 
others applied for. The enlargement will be 
under the superintendence of Mr. N. Joyce, of 
Stafford, the architect of the chapel. 

Wellingborough.—The new Wesleyan chapel 
recently erected in Park-street, on the Poplar 
estate, has been opened for public worship. It 
is capable of seating about 700 persons. It is 
built from a plan supplied by Mr. C. Ball, archi- 
tect, London; the contractors being Messrs. 
Barton & Peach, of Rothwell ; the superintendent 
of the works, Mr. John Blunt, of Wellingborough. 
It is of the Italian style of architecture, and is 
chiefly of black, white, and red bricks. The 
front is supported by a portico of stone pillars, 
with carved capitals. Two lobbies lead to the 
galleries, the entrances to which are independent 
of the body of the chapel, the staircases being 
of stone. The interior is fitted up with open 
seats of varnished deal. There are three 
galleries, which are fitted with open seats, the 
front of the galleries being ornamented with 
open woodwork. Instead of the old-fashioned 
pulpit a platform is erected, capable of accom. 
modating four or five persons. At the east end, 
and immediately behind the platform, is an 
arched recess for the choir. This was an after- 
thought, and was made at an extra cost of 601. 
The place is lighted from numerous oval win- 
dows for daylight, and for evening worship there 
are two large star gas pendants. Attached to 
the chapel at the east end is a large schoolroom, 
39 ft. by 25 ft., besides a vestry and numerous 
offices. The cost was somewhat over 2,0001., the 
principal part of which has already been sub- 
scribed. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chester.—The new school of St. Thomas, for 
girls in the parish of St. Oswald, has just been 
completed. The school is of Early Gothic 
character, and, next to the church, is the most 
conspicuous building when viewed from the lower 
ground of Bouverie-street. It is built of red 
bricks, and has a tiled roof. The entrance is 
through a porch at the south-east corner, and a 
vestibule, with a lavatory at the further end. 
The principal room is 64 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, 
and, with the class-room at the south-west 
corner, 16 ft. long by 13 ft. 6 in. wide, will 
accommodate 187 children. Above a high wain- 
scot of wood, stained and varnished, the walls 
are lined with white bricks up to the eaves, and 
the school is well lighted by four three-light 
windows on one side, a three-light window in 
the west gable, and two single lights in the east, 
and ventilated both by means of windows and 
towers in the open timber roof. 

Gloucester.—The chief stone of Barnwood 
new national school has been laid on a site con. 





tiguous to the new vicarage and opposite to the 


cost of which is not yet ascertained. A building| 4, 


present school. The contract having been put 
into the hands of Mr. Clutterbuck, he is now 
busily engaged in building a school from desi, 

by Messrs. Waller & Sons, architects. The 
structure will be of brick, and will consist of a 
school and class-room, with apartments for the 
teacher. 

Wotton and Abinger.—The foundation-stone 
of Oakwood ‘National Schools has been laid. 
Messrs. Colls & Son, of London and Dorking, are 
the builders. 


Books Received. 


The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Amalga. 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, from 
December, 1871, to December, 1872. General 
Office, 53, Grosvenor-street, Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock, Manchester. 

Tus report congratulates the Society on the 

settlement of their differences, and on the regis- 

tration of the Society under the Trade-Unions 








t. 
The following is an abstract from the report :— 


“Our increase during the past year is 1,472 members, 
and 3,020/. 0s. 5d.; making our total number of members 
11,236, Me 4 Fg lrg see a eeauaes ey ta ars on 
19,8492, 8s. 5 e property the A 
at the end of last gots amounted to 22,068). 3s, 63d. 

The number of branches has been reduced during the 

ear from 242 to 226. This, however, does not involve a 
oss, but a positive gain. No outpost has been abandoned 
which could be profitably retained, but in our large cities 
and towns a number of small branches have been uni! 

We have expended in relieving our unemployed mem- 
bers the sum of 3,458. ; in tool benefit, 3817. ; sick benefit, 
5,666, ; funeral benefit, 1,103/.; accident benefit, 700%. ; 
superannuation benefit, 128/. ; benevolent grants, pre 

ts and loans to other trades, 801. One of our larg 
items of expenditure, however, has been that of trade 
privileges, which has cost us 4,595/, I am not aware that 
the demands of the building operatives have been more 
extravagant than those of other trades; they have cer- 
tainly been more than justified by the extraordinary in- 
crease that has occ in the cost of living. 

During the past year we have opened fourteen new 
branches, eight in England, one in tland, four in the 
United States, and one in Canada. From Lowestoft in 
the east, to San Francisco in the far west, the traveller 
will continually find branches of this Society. The rapid 
progress which the Society has made in America is very 
cheering.” 





Metropolitan Rating. By Epwarp Rypr. 1873. 

Lockwood & Co. 
Unpver this heading Mr. Ryde publishes a sum- 
mary of the appeals heard before the courts of 
General Assessment Sessions. It will be found 
of use by surveyors, solicitors, and metropolitan 
ratepayers generally. The author’s name gives 
assurance as to correctness. Mr. Ryde suggests 
that two surveyors, of long experience and 
proved ability, and one barrister of good standing 
(as assessor),—remunerated for their services by 
the Government, and debarred in the future from 
private practice, except as umpires or sole arbi. 
trators,—-would constitute a court, whose de. 
cisions on all matters of rating, questions of light 
and air, and cases of compensation under the 
Lands Clauses Act, would be popular and 
satisfactory. 





A Dictionary of Terms used in Architecture, 
Building, Engineering, ¥c. By JouHn WEALE. 
Fourth Edition. Edited by Rosert Hunt, 
F.R.S. 1873. Lockwood & Co. 

Or the first three editions of this dictionary, 
which originally formed three parts of Weale’s 
Rudimentary Treatises, 20,000 copies were sold, 
showing it met an existing demand. We have 
nothing more to do on the present occasion than 
to mention the appearance of a new edition in 
the shape of a single and very portable volume, 
condensed in some parts and added to in others, 
under the direction of Mr. Robert Hunt. 








Miiscellanen, 


The Proposed Hall and Public Buildings 
at Chesterfield.—It is contemplated memo. 
rialising the mayor and corporation of Chester- 
field to present to the town the Municipal Hall 
(which will shortly be abandoned for magisterial 
purposes), the bowling-green adjoining, and the 
theatre, for the purpose of erecting, on a portion 
at least, of this site, the Stephenson Memorial 
Hall and other public buildings proposed to be 
built by the joint efforts of the Mining Insti. 
tute, the Mechanics’ Institute, and other so- 
cieties. The project has been taken up 80 
spiritedly by a few gentlemen that, without any 





public appeal for help, 4,0001. have already been 
promised. 
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Lecture at the Crystal Palace Aqua- 
riam.—Dr. Edwin Lankester has delivered a 
lecture at the Aquarium of the Crystal Palace, 
on the subject of “ Fish as Food.” The lecture 
was attended by a large and fashionable andi- 
ence, who thoroughly enjoyed the humorous and 
interesting fare provided for them. Naturalists, 
the lecturer said, acknowledged no fish without a 
backbone, but he would for the purposes of his 
remarks class fishes as shell-fish and true fish. 
Foremost among the shell-fish was the oyster, 
which was one of the prettiest of creatures when 
in the “cherub” state. The oyster was highly 
digestible, even when raw. Seollops and 
were also good food, but required cooking; and 
indigestible i which was — — wee 
indigestible in proportion to the amount of muscle 
it 7 the matter of fish, the edibility 
depended greatly on the ing, and the sauce. 
Fish was quite equal to butcher’s meat in flesh. 
forming matter, although, in consequence of 
their deficiency in oil, they were not heat- and 
force-forming. They contained more creatine 
and creatinine than meat, however; and as this 
was one of the most valuable constituents of 
food, because it partly formed the brain matter, 
Professor iz had ri said that fish was 
the food of philosophers. In conclusion, he 
would impress upon the ladies the absolute 
necessity of being able to superintend the cook- 
ing personally. The cooking of fish was done in 
the most slovenly manner in many households. 
It was necessary, therefore, that the intelligent 
mistress should herself be a cook, in order to 
be able to direct the work of the uneducated 
servant. 


Public Improvements and Property 
Owners in Salford.—Mr. J. J. Aston, Q.C., 
sheriff's assessor, and a special jury, sat at the 
Salford townhall, for the purpose of assessing 
the value of certain property required by the 
corporation of Salford for public improvements. 
Mr. Leresche and Mr. Coventry appeared for the 
claimants (the trustees of the late Mr. Thomas 
Appleby) ; and the corporation was represented 
by Mr. W. H. Higgin, Q.C., and Mr. Addison. 
The property in question, consisting of about 
fifty shops and cottages, is situate in Broughton. 
road, Greenbank, Wibberley-court, Pleasant. 
street, Greenbank-court, and Burgess’s-place ; 
and the whole of it is required to make room for 
a new thoroughfare which the corporation are 
constructing from the end of Blackfriars-street, 
in Chapel-street, to Broughton bridge. Mr. 
John Cross, Mr. William Raby, and Mr. Frederick 
Beech, surveyors and valuers, gave evidence in 
favour of the claimants, assessing the value of 
the property at from 5,5001. to 5,7001. Mr. 
Higgin having replied, witnesses were called on 
behalf of the corporation. Mr. Thomas Acton, 
auctioneer and valuer, placed the value of the 
property at 3,2351., after allowing 10 per cent. 
for compulsory sale; Mr. Samuel Kershaw, 
estate agent and valuer, estimated the value of 
the property at 3,6451.; Mr. John Newton, estate 
agent and valuer, 3,651l.; and Mr. John Bow. 
den, surveyor to Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 
3,6611. The jury assessed the value of the pro- 
perty at 4,1581. The amount claimed by the 
trustees was about 5,600/. 


Archzological Lectureship in Edinburgh. 
The late Mr. A. H. Rhind, architect, left a be- 
quest of the reversionary interest of the estate 
of Sibster, in Caithness, to the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, for the foun. 
dation of a lectureship in archeology, the lec. 
turer to be appointed by the council of the 
society, either for life or for a term of years, to 
deliver annually a course of not less than six 
lectures on some branch of archmology, eth- 
nology, ethnography, or allied topic, and the 
council to determine whether these lectures 
shall be free to the public, or whether admission 
shall be by a moderate fee. The bequest will 
now come into operation as originally intended, 
and in a short time the Rhind Lectureship on 
Archeology will be added to the number of per- 
manent institutions for the advancement of 
science in Edinburgh. Mr. Rhind also left a sum 
of 5,0001. for the foundation of two scholarships 
in the University, and 7,000. for the establish. 
ment of an institution for the industrial training 
of orphan girls at Wick, which will now also 
come into operation. The superintendence of 
monuments, suggested in the memorial, is still, 
psd beam for; but the 

overnment agree to place this superintend- 
ence in the hands of the lecturer to be appointed 
ander Mr. Rhind’s bequest. 


Unwholesome Water.—The following is an 
extract from the annual report of the consulting 
chemist, Dr. Véelcker, to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, relative to the unwholesome water fre- 
quently found in villages and farmhouses :—“ In 
my last report I directed attention to the fact 
that many villages and isolated dwellings are not 
well supplied with good wholesome drinking- 
water, and that as a rule the water in towns is 


purer than in the country. I have now to re-/| great 


port that, during the last twelve months, as 
many as fifty-three samples of water were sent 
to me by members of the society. A consider- 
able number of these waters I found un. 
mistakably contaminated with sewage products, 
and utterly unfit for drinking p ; and I 
would again direct attention to the fact that 
the bad quality of the water which is employed 
in country places for drinking and general 
domestic purposes is a cause of the prevalence 
of low fever and other disorders, in not a few 
localities. If a drinking-water appears more or 
less coloured, and at the same time has a dis- 
agreeable smell, or should it be quite clear and 
exhibit particles of white flocculent matter, I 
would urge,upon those who habitually use the 
water to discontinue its use at once, and to have 
it submitted to a thorough chemical analysis 
without delay.” 

“Close” Houses.—Mr. Justice Archibald is 
suffering from a serious illness, “the result of 
miasma at his lodgings in Liverpool.” The 
lodgings of the judges are at Newsham House, 
Newsham Park. It appears that during the 
last visit of the judges Baron Pollock perceived 
@ disagreeable smell in his bedroom. He com. 
plained of the fact to the mayor, and the 
borough engineer attended with a number of 
workmen, and thoroughly cleansed all the drain- 
pipes with chloride of lime. In addition to this, 
orders have been issued by the Health Committee 
to have a searching investigation made, and the 
matter is to be rectified before the next assizes. 
It appears that a similar complaint was made by 
Mr. Justice Mellor during his visit last year, and 
it was then discovered that the nuisance had 
been caused by a rat making a hole through the 
lead pipe leading from the hand-basin in the 
bedroom to the main sewer.——The Philadel-. 
phia Medical Times reports that a student 
undergoing his examination was asked what 
was the mode of action of disinfectants. He 
replied, “They smell so badly that the people 
open the windows, and the fresh air gets in.” 
Something more, however, seems to be wanted 
at the Liverpool lodgings of the judges. 


Sir John Lubbock’s Shop Hours Regula- 
tion Bill.—The second reading of the Shop 
Hours Regulation Bill, introduced by Sir John 
Lubbock last week, is fixed for Tuesday, the 20th 
of May. By it it is proposed to apply the pro- 
visions of the Workshops Act to the regulating 
of the hours of labours of children, young per- 
sons, and women, in the shops far the sale of 
goods and otherwise. The term “shop” is 
defined to include any building in which any 
article is sold or exposed for sale. As in the 
case of workshops, employment is to be limited 
in shops to ten hours and a half a-day, and it 
must not begin before six a.m. or continue after 
nine p.m. The provision with respect to the 
Saturday half-holiday does not apply, but 
Christmas Day, Good Friday, and the Bank 
holidays are made compulsory. The term young 
person includes every apprentice, male or female, 
between the ages of thirteen and twenty-one. 
The Secretary of State may) sanction employ- 
ment in any retail shop for fifteen hours. Pre- 
mises licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
or in which articles of food are sold for con- 
sumption on the premises, and bakehouses, but 
not bakers’ shops, are exempt. 


Sale of Land, &c., in Bristol.—Last week 
Mr. George Nichols, auctioneer, of this city, 
offered for sale by auction, at the White Lion 
Hotel, a number of lots of freehold estates, fee- 
farm ground-rents, and building land, situated 
in various of Bristol. The prices were as 
follow :—Lot 1, a freehold farm, Hen Farm, 
Brislington, 43a. 2r. 3836p. of tand and buildings, 
3,4801. ; lot 2, a freehold piece of garden-ground, 
8r. 37p., at Knowle, 3001. ; lot 3, a freehold close 
of arable land, 2a. 20p., at Knowle, 2001. ; lot 4, 
a yearly fee-farm rent of 501., issuing out of 
houses in Temple, 1,1101.; lot 5, two freehold 

-rents of 31. 3s. cach, the houses being at 
Totterdown, 1101.; lot 6, three freehold ground- 
rents of 31. 3s. each, the houses being at Seiten 





| down, 1601. 


The House of Commons’ Signal ht. 
On the north face of the upper part of oe 
tower a lighthouse lantern has been temporarily 
erected, 11 ft. high. In this lantern is a pillar 
of intensely white light, which on a near view 
resolves itself into three steady and brilliant 
flames placed one above another. At intervals 
these three flames appear to unite in one round 
sun-like blaze, which throws a strong beam to a 
distance. The light is the invention of 
Mr. John R. Wigham, who is a member of the 
firm of Edmundson & Co., of London & Dublin. 
It is produced by the combustion of ordinary 
gas, and is a naked light needing no chimney. 
A large iron pipe, however, is brought down to 
the top of the flame, and the oxygen of the air 
is so brought into immediate contact with the 
incandescent carbon, which is thus completely 
burned, with an intensely white heat. The 
flash is produced by passing a dioptric lens 
in front of the light, thus concentrating it 
into a single beam. The inventor claims for 
this method of illumination that it is cheap, 
and needs but little attention. We understand 
from the House of Commons report, that an ex- 
periment is also to be tried with the electric 
light, which will be exhibited from the western 
face of the tower, in a week or two. 


A New Book.—At a meeting of 
the Statistical Society, held last week in the 
Society’s rooms in St. James’s-square, a paper 
was read by Mr. Frank Fellows on the subject of 
“A New Doomsday Book.” Dr. Farr, F.R.S., 
president of the society, occupied the chair. 
Mr. Fellows said the full title of his paper was 
_ ‘Our National Parliamentary Accounts, with Sugges- 

tions for Establishing a Doomsday Book, giving the Value 
of Nativnal Governmental Property or Assets as the 
Basis of a Sound System of Account, by which Expen- 
diture for Capital and Current Account shall be Sepa- 
rately Shown. 
There appeared to him to be a great incomplete- 
ness in the manner in which our national 
Government finance accounts were presented to 
Parliament. The incompleteness was mainly in 
this, that the Government of this country did 
not and could not tell the value of their assets. 
We did not know what we were worth in 
national property, and till we knew that he 
maintained that we could have no thoroughly 
satisfactory system of national finance accounts. 
There was a general concurrence of opinion in 
the meeting as to the importance of the ques- 
tion, and hopes were expressed that the Govern. 
ment would give it their best attention. 


London Parks.— The Registrar - General 
gives the following statement of the area of the 
public parks in and about London, as ascer. 
tained by the Ordnance Survey Department :— 
St. James’s Park, 58°5 acres; the Green Park, 
60°3 acres; Hyde Park, 386 acres; Kensington 
Gardens, 245°5 acres; the Regent’s Park, 406-2 
acres; Victoria Park, 226°8 acres; Southwark 
Park, 63 acres; Kennington Park, 19°7 acres; 
Battersea Park, 119°4 acres; Greenwich Park, 
190°4 acres. These ten parks together contain- 
ing 1,852°8 acres, are all within the registration 
division designated “‘ London,” which comprises 
78,080 acres, including 2,718 acres of the Thames. 
Beyond these limits, but still within the district 
served by the Metropolitan Police, there are also 
Richmond Park, with 2,015°5 acres; Kew Gar. 
dens, &c., with 322°8 acres; Old Deer Park, with 
3572 acres; Bushey Park, 993°9 acres; and 
Hampton Court Park, 576°7 acres. These last 
five parks contain together 4,266°1 acres, which, 
added to the area of the ten parks first above. 
named, make a total of 6,118°9 acres of public 
park in or about London. 


Disestablished London Pumps.— At a 
recent meeting of the Marylebone Vestry, a 
letter was read from the postmaster of the 
Western District Post-office asking that unused 
pumps be searched for missing letters, and that 
precautions be taken to prevent letters being 
deposited in them in future. It was resolved 
that permission be given to the surveyor to 
search the pumps for missing letters. It trans. 
pired that the had written the letter 
in consequence of the non-delivery of letters 
entrusted to a servant-girl; and when asked 
where she had posted them she took the postman 
to an unused pump, in which three letters were 
found. The new dust-shoots in the streets are 
not unlikely to form traps to catch letters at 
times, too, under similar circumstances, or when 
even more intelligent persons have their atten- 
tion in talk or otherwise, while 
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Society for the of the 
Wine Arts.—Dr. Hyde Clarke delivered a lec- 
ture on Thursday evening in last week, before 
the members of this Society, on the “ Races of 
Monument Builders in America,”— Major Britten 
im the chair. The lecturer was of opinion that, 
having regard to the ethnological and linguistic 
conditions, there was a community of origin of 
the several monument-building races in the Old 
and New World. After referring to the Pygmean 
and Agaw (represented in the Guarini and 
Amagua), as examples of common migration, he 
expressed a doubt whether there was any suffi- 
cient reason for entertaining the idea of a dis- 
tinet or indigenous American language or gram- 
mar. The lecturer also referred to the tradi- 
tional know of the Americans preserved 
during the Greek and Roman periods in the 
theory of four worlds entertained by the school 
of Pergamus in Asia. The third conversazione 
of the session will be held at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, on May 8. 


Death of Dr. Bence Jones, F.2.S.—This 
distinguished physician and chemist, who was 
Becretary to the Royal Institution, expired on 
the 20th inst., after a long and, latterly, severe 
illness. Dr. Jones, who was consulting physician 
to St. George’s Hospital, was the biographer of 
Faraday, and by his many and valuable contri- 
butions to the advancement of science, amongst 
which may be mentioned his Croonian Lectures 
en Matter and Force, Animal Chemistry in rela- 
tion to Stomach and Renal Diseases, Lectures 
on Pathology and Therapeutics; the Royal 
Institution, its Founders and First Professors, 
&c., Dr. Jones was well known. He was a 
member of many learned and scientific societies 
at home and abroad, and married some 
since Lady Mellicent, daughter of the Earl of 
Gosford, who, it is believed, survives her dis- 
tinguished husband. 


The Working Men’s —On M 
evening the summer term of the Working Men’s 
College in Great Ormond-street was inaugurated 
by the newly-chosen Principal of that institu- 
tion, Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P. The eld and 
present students of the College having been 
entertained at a substantial tea in the new 
buildings, the company adjourned te the art- 
room, where Mr. Hughes took the chair, sup- 
ported by several of the fellows and professors, 
and also by several visitors, including Mr. 
R. W. Emerson and several ladies. The room 
was full to overflowing. The Principal made a 
short speech. The meeting was subsequently 
addressed by the Vice-Principal of the college, 
Mr. Litchfield, and other gentlemen, and the 
programme of lectures and the class arrange- 
ments for the ensuing term were made public. 


The Channel Tunnel.—The commitice of 
the Channel Tunnel Company has had an inter- 
view with the French Minister of Public Works, 
at the Ministry in Paris, for the purpose of ob- 
taining from him an order for opening the Local 
Enquéte, which is the preliminary legal step to 
granting a concession. The committee was re- 
presented by Lord RB. Grosvenor, M.P. (chair- 
man), Major Beaumont, M.P., Count M. G. de 
Wecezle, M. Bergeron, M. de Gamond, and the 
secretary to the company (Mr. Bellingham). M. 
de Fourton assured the committee that in prin- 
ciple he entered heartily into the views of the 
company. He must necessarily consult the 
Council of Ministers before issuing a decree. But 
he saw nothing to prevent the project from being 
favourably considered by the Council. 


of the Birmingham Sanatorium. 
The institution at Blackwell, pear Bromsgrove, 
known as the Birmingham Sanatorium, has been 
opened by Sir John 8. Pakington, bart., M.P., 
the president. The site of the building is on an 
elevated part of the ridge known as the Broms. 
grove Lickey, between Birmingham and Broms. 
grove, and forms a prominent object on the west 


side of the Bristol and Birmingham Railway. In | g. 


course of the proceedings, Sir John Pakington 
said that from 1,2001. to 1,3001. were given for 
that admirably chosen site, that the buildi 
itself would cost 9,0001., and that it 
require a further sum of 2,5001. or 3,0001. to 
furnish it so as to make it fit for the occupation 
of patients ; making an aggregate sum of 14,0001. 
contributed mainly by Birmingham. 


_ Bronze ‘ <9 ne ¥ oe oa 
intend casting . ’s statue late 
Lord Derby at their Works in Eccleston-street, 
Pimlico, on (this) Saturday, the 26th. 
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Dangers of the Tram.—The practice of 
tram-conductors leaving their stations to collect 
ts from outside passengers is fraught 

with much danger, as the communication with 
the driver is thereby interrupted. We have 
recently witnessed two or three instances where 
the passengers, after having in vain sought the 
driver’s attention to stop the carriage (even 
though the conductor had been told previously), 
have been induced to jump off ‘the step, and 
met in one instance with dislocation of the 
shoulder, and in others with severe bruises, to 
say nothing of injured clothes and the risk 
of being run over. The system of collecting the 
fares requires amendment. ‘The conductor has 
quite enough to do in assisting the passengers 
i out. 


Workmen are now actively engaged in excavating 
the ground and concreting it for a foundation for 
the walls of the inner or connecting hall between 
the old hall and the new courts at Winchester. 
Two or three interesting objects have been dis- 
covered. A of Roman Bronze coins, of 


old pit, or cesspool, part of the ancient Norman 
Castle. This is very deep, capitally constructed 
of fine hewn chalk blocks, and as good as when 
first made. It communicated with the castle 
ditch, the drain being still in existence. The 


excavated, and its foundations will be arched 
over. 


Valuation of Property 

Mr. Stansfeld will, on the 1st of May, propose a 
Bill to amend the law relating to the liability and 
valuation of property for the purposes of taxes 
making a m of rates. 
The importance attaching to thi — is 
shown by the fact that according to last 
return the poor-rates in the year ended Lady. 
day last year amounted to 12,381,278!., of :which 
8,007,4031. were applied to the relief of the poor ; 
26,1961. law charges ; 588,2131.for purposes partly 
connected and partly unconnected with relief ; 
and 3,750,4661. for purposes a 
with relief. More than one-third of the poor- 
rates was ed for “other purposes” than 
the relief of the poor. 


Proposed Lecture-hall and School of Art 
for Leicester.—The Town Council of Leicester 
have appointed a committee to consider and 
report a resolution passed at a public 
meeting held in the mayor’s parlour on the 27th 
January last, viz..— That this meeting cordially 
commends to public support the proposal to 
raise the sum of 3,0001. towards the expense of 
providing, in connexion with the Museum, a large 
lecture-hall and suitable acoommodation for the 
school of art; such sum to be offered to the 
Corporation of Leicester on condition that they 
spend an additional sum of at least equal amount 
on the accomplishment of the two objects.” 


The late Rajah Brooke.—An effort is being 
made to raise a memorial to the late Sir James 


nearly five years ago, and of whom no memorial 
exists. “It is a reflection on our nation,” writes 
General Sir G. le Grand Jacob, in the Homeward 
Mail, “that ‘one who did such wonders in the 
East should be so soon forgotten. I, who lived 
and travelled with him in Borneo, knew his 
worth, and witnessed the child-like veneration 
of him by his people.” Sir James Brooke’s 
eminent services ought to be publicly recognised 
by a statue to his memory in Westminster Abbey, 
side by side with that to Sir Stamford Raffles, 
the benefactor of Java. 


Statue of the late Mr. John MP. 


A marble statue has been publicly unveiled at 
Leicester, by the Mayor. Mr. Bi was 
Sesh ac heats Guaall ie en ae -_ 
belon to a family traced in county 
300 years. Mr. Biggs died in 1871, and was 
warded a public funeral. The statue has been 
placed in the centre of thetown. It is of white 
marble, by Mr. G. A Lawson, of London, and is, 
it is said, a good likeness. 


Church of the Sacred Heart, Camber- 
well.—This newly-erected church has 
farther embellished by a copy of the Madonna 
and Child, by Carlo Maratta. The original 
designed to be executed in mosaic. The A 
the gift of a late parishioner, is placed against 
the pilaster adjoining the lady chapel, and was 
Mr. Frederick 





— b § 
his residence in Rome. 


The New Assize Courts, Winchester.— |. 


Licinins, A.D. 811, and Carus, A.D. 282.; alsoan |. 


ancient round tower, close to this pit, is to be | i 


for Rating — | “* 


Brooke, Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, who died | ;,. 
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